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Equipment Corp. of Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE MADISON 
11518 W. Blue Mound Rd.—SPring 4—4911 2524 University Ave.—ALpine 7—2293 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Furniture and Equipment for 
Schools, Churches and Hospitals 





@® Classrooms 


* Brunswick School Furniture 
% Brunswick Storage Cabinets 


@® Lunchrooms 


* Sico-System Tables 
* Hostess Folding Tables 
* Rol-Fol Inwall Tables 


@ Offices 


* Anderson Desks 
*& Cramer Posture Chairs 


@ Gymnasiums 


* Brunswick Folding Partitions 

* Brunswick Folding Gym Seating 
* Clarin Folding Chairs 

* Recreation Basketball Backstops 


@ Playgrounds 


*& Recreation Equipment 
* Scoremaster Scoreboards 


@ Stages 


* Brunswick Folding Stages 
* Williamsburg Drapes and Hardware 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Nov. 22-24—National Council of English 
Teachers, St. Louis . 

Nov. 23-24—National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Atlantic City 

Jan. 13-15-Midwinter Music Clinic, 
Madison 

Jan. 25-26—State TEPS Conference, Wis- 
censin State College, Stevens Point 

Fel. 15-20—American Association of 
S-hool Administrators, Atlantic City 

Feb. 15—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 23-27—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Washington, 
D. GC. 

Mar. 1—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 1-5—Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 21-22—Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards and Administrators, Mil- 
waukee 

Mar. 17-21—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, St. 
Louis 

Mar. 24-29—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Cincinnati 

Apr. 12—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Oshkosh 
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The first private kindergarten was founded in Watertown 


in 1856, and the first public school kindergarten was 


established in Manitowoc in 1873. This month we celebrate the 


Kindergarten Centennial 


ETHEL G. PECH 


Andrew Jackson School 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


F 300 years after my death my 

methods of education shall be 
completely established according to 
its idea, I shall rejoice in heaven,” 
wrote Friedrich Froebel, German 
educator and creator of the kinder- 
garten in the early 19th century. 

The kindergarten is now 100 years 
old in America. Wisconsin is justi- 
fiably proud of this event for it was 
in our state that some of the first 
kindergartens were established in 
the form of private, as well as pub- 
lic school groups. Wisconsin un- 
doubtedly owes much of its position 
of prestige educationally to its strong 
appreciation of the value of early 
childhood education. 

In observing the centennial of the 
kindergarten we pause at this time, 
November 1956, to congratulate 
Watertown, Wisconsin, where the 
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first windblown seed of Friedrich 
Froebel’s idea fell on fertile soil in 
our country. Nourished by the lov- 
ing care of Mrs. Carl Schurz, a 
young mother who had previously 
studied with Froebel in Germany, 
the first private kindergarten in our 
country became a reality. Many 
years before that Froebel opened 
his first school for pre-school chil- 
dren in Blankenburg, Germany, and 
called it a kindergarten, or “a gar- 
den where children grow.” In his 
enthusiasm he enlisted the interest 
of others, and started training 
schools for teachers. 


After the Watertown beginning 
in this country—the desire for more 
kindergartens became contagious 
and from that time on enthusiastic 
educators worked diligently to es- 
tablish kindergartens in many cities 
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Manitowoc re-enacts the founding of the first public school kindergarten in 1873. 






















of our country. At first most of them 
were private, but later many be- 
came a part of the public school. 


Expansion of Kindergarten 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, was one 
of the very first cities to catch the 
spirit of the kindergarten movement 
and we claim to be first in Wiscon- 
sin to establish a kindergarten in a 
public school, and one of the very 
first in the country, as our first pub- 
lic school kindergarten was estab- 
lished in 1873. In 1872, C. I. Vie- 
bahn, a young teacher filled with 
ideas of “new methods” and deeply 
interested in the possibilities of his 
profession came to Manitowoc and 
assumed charge of the first ward 
school. From the first he planned a 
kindergarten. At a school meeting 
he met Emily Richter, who was 
teaching in the county at the age 
of 17, and recognized in her the 
qualifications to carry out the pro- 
gram he desired. Miss Richter also 
became interested and prepared her- 
self for her work by learning the 
methods of Froebel in attendance 
at a short course offered by the 
German-English Academy in Mil- 
waukee. Her kindergarten was 
opened here in the fall of 1873. 

From this beginning Manitowoc’s 
kindergarten system advanced as 
kindergartens were added to each 
public school. Early in the century 
provision was made to include the 
four and five year old child in sepa- 
rate kindergarten groups thereby ac- 
cepting one of Froebel’s convictions 
that “every age of life has its own 
peculiar claims and needs in respect 
of nurture and educational assist- 
ance, appropriate to it alone; what 
is lost to the nursling cannot be 
made good in later childhood, and 
so on. The child has needs which 
must be met at their proper ages, 
not earlier, nor later.” 
























High Standards Maintained 


This great truth has retained its 
basic value down thru the years in 
spite of many other changes of 
thought and educational practice. 
Much effort and time have been 
expended to uphold the standard 
of the two-year kindergarten pro- 
gram in Manitowoc. Parents show 
their recognition and appreciation 
of what the kindergarten offers to 
the junior and senior kindergarten 
child by giving it their full support 
and by their unmistakable response. 
Kindergarten teachers aim to meet 
the specific needs of the four and 
five year old, and to provide activi- 
ties appropriate to each age level. 
School board members and adminis- 
trators have kept the kindergarten 
standards high thru the years and 
the needs of the kindergarten have 
continuously been met with the 
thought in mind that the child at 
the age of four to six is wholly 
educable and as important as he 
will be at any other age or stage of 
his development. 

It is fitting and natural that older 
teachers and parents in Manitowoc 
take time to reflect on the history of 
the kindergarten and that younger 
teachers and parents may be in- 
cluded in the enjoyment of a bit of 
the nostalgic past. Mothers of young 
children have been interested in the 
plan and purpose of the kindergar- 
ten ever since Froebel’s time when 
he compassionately and repeatedly 
enlisted the mothers support and im- 
pressed them with the need to carry 
the kindergarten idea to other places 
and on into the future. “As educators 
of mankind,” said Froebel, “the 
women of the present time have the 
highest duty to perform, while hith- 
erto they have been scarcely more 
than the beloved mothers of human 
beings.” 


Guidance of Teachers 

Thru the years mothers have 
looked forward to the cooperation 
of the kindergarten teacher to help 
in the guidance of their little ones 
and are ever admiring devotees of 
the kindergarten teacher's ease in 
directing the response of individuals 
in a large group of children. The 
mother and teacher so mutually in- 
terested forms a most natural back- 
ground, a bulwark of support for 
the child. The many informal and 


4 


impromptu meetings of mother and 
teacher give him a fine feeling of 
friendliness of the adults who mean 
much to him. 


In Manitowoc it seemed logical at 
the time of the kindergarten centen- 
nial, to include mothers in plans 
to contemplate and celebrate the 
growth of the kindergarten in 
America. Avid interest resulted in 
reading and research on the part of 
a group of mothers and kindergarten 
teachers of one school. As they read 
of the life and accomplishments of 
Margarethe Schurz they could easily 
identify themselves with her as every 
mother sees in herself the need for 
being a “teacher-mother” sort of 
person. They could understand the 
zest of Frau Schurz to express her- 
self in the work which she had been 
prepared to perform and recognized 
the contribution which she made for 
all children in America. Her deter- 
mination to put her learnings from 
Friedrich Froebel to practice after 
she had children of her own is some- 
thing that all young mothers can un- 
derstand and appreciate. Success 
with her own children and _ her 
nieces in the first private kinder- 
garten in her Watertown home 
brought meaning to each mother as 
they contemplated on the familiar 
value of their own child’s kindergar- 
ten participation. 

The mothers were naturally inter- 
ested in learning of the important 
part which Manitowoc played in the 
history of the kindergarten. Rela- 
tives of Miss Richter, our first kin- 
dergarten teacher, who died in 1941 
at the age of 90, were contacted 
and interesting bits were gleaned 
from them as well as from other 
prominent Manitowoc families whose 
names were at one time listed on 
that first kindergarten attendance 
record in 1873. This small group of 
mothers, working with the kinder- 
garten teachers formed the nucleus 
of a larger culmination, as they later 
shared with all parents of the city 
their interest in the kindergarten 
centennial. 


Original Skit Prepared 

An original skit, entitled “A Gar- 
den Where Children Grow,” pre- 
pared and produced by this group 
of eight mothers, who incidentally 
are members of Manitowoc’s dra- 
matic group, “The Masquers,” was 











presented to the junior, senior, and 
pre-school mothers at the annual 
spring mothers meeting in May, 
1956, and again to the parents group 
at an evening performance in Oc- 
tober. The audience became observ- 
ers of a kindergarten session con- 
ducted as Frau Schurz might have 
done 100 years ago. Fatiguing drill 
or exploitation of the children who 
took part in the skit was entirely 
eliminated. A former kindergarten 
teacher, now a mother, took the part 
of Frau Schurz. In true kindergarten 
teacher fashion she was entirely un- 
oblivious of her large audience. in 
turn she held the undivided atten- 
tion of her eight little charges so 
that they too were unmindful of 
anything except the fun of taking 
part in the activities. The movemeat 
plays, gift block occupation, weav- 
ing and sewing cards, were surpris- 
ingly in contrast to their present day 
kindergarten activities. The rainbow 
colored yarn balls took their fancy 
as they chose the ball they liked and 
likened it to other objects of that 
color. “Tanta” Marion (the auntie 
who often helped with the music 
in the early kindergartens) helped 
Frau Schurz as the children took 
part in song and drills. 


Costumes were more simple to | 


provide than one would think, as 
the prevailing styles for little girls 
necessitated only some slight altera- 
tions to give them the 1856 look. A 
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simple stage set and some authentic 7 
antiques were furnished and trucked — 


by Masquer fathers. Two mothers — 
who had done considerable research © 


brought the historic events to the 
audience as narrators. Honored 
guests, nieces of Emily Richter, 


Manitowoc’s first kindergarten | 
teacher, were introduced. The 1856 | 
skit was presented for the first time 7 
in the auditorium of the new An- © 
drew Jackson School, offering an in- | 
teresting contrast of the old and new 7 
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in the environment for school chil- 7 
dren. More contrast of equipment. ¢ 
and activity was emphasized as the | 
parents were invited to attend a ses- 7 


sion in their children’s new kinder- 


garten room during the next weck. 7 


Program Presented to All 


At the inservice session, August 


28-31, a 


November 1956 


volunteer committee of ‘ 
kindergarten teachers planned for § 
possibilities to bring the kindergar- § 
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In most Wisconsin cities kin- 
dergartens are carrying on 
with excellent programs, and 
thousands of happy four and 
five year olds enjoy the con- 
tact with a friendly well- 
trained teacher... 


Photo courtesy 
Madison Public Schools 


ten centennial facts to the parents 
of all elementary schools in the city. 
The features planned were: 

1. Slides and sound of centennial skit 
for other schools to use and to be saved 
for showing the contrast in a century 
of kindergarten progress. 

2. TV run of the skit. 

3. Life in a kindergarten in 1956: a 
years project of the compiling of colored 
slides of kindergarten activities with sound 
and narration to be made available for 
group use in Manitowoc. 

4. Newspaper publicity: stories and pic- 
tures, also an editorial, stating the progress 
of the kindergarten over 100 years. 

5. Radio series of five programs for one 
week during American Education Week— 
recordings from our kindergartens. 

6. A mimeographed flyer sent to every 
home telling of kindergarten centennial 
activities. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


In the celebration of any centen- 
nial, people who are interested stand 
at a vantage point to look back on 
what has gone on in the past and 
then to look ahead for greater ac- 
complishments in the future. Teach- 
ers, parents and administrators 
everywhere who are enthusiastic 
about the progress which the kinder- 
garten has made may well stop at 
this time to contemplate. As we do, 
we see much to be thankful for in 
the efforts of our predecessors, much 
to be proud of in the light of recent 
accomplishments, and much to be 
hopeful for in the years to come. 
During 100 years of educational 
progress, including times of hard- 
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ship, such as wars and depression 
periods, the kindergarten idea has 
become an integral part of the pub- 
lic schools. The kindergarten is not 
an old fashioned idea. Its very pur- 
pose meets the standard of most 
modern educational theory. Its uni- 
versal appeal cannot be denied in 
the light of research and _ practice 
in the development of the whole 
child. 

That the kindergarten seeks to 
join hands and hearts with the par- 
ents in the nurture of the young 
child is reason enough for its being 
so eagerly accepted and appreciated 
by fathers and mothers. That it acts 
as a needed link between the home 
and school and a foundation for 
later school life explains its firm 
establishment in our public school 
system. That qualified young women 
choose to prepare themselves to be- 
come kindergarten teachers indi- 
cates something of the substance of 
the profession. That most every pub- 
lic taxpayer is either a parent, a 
grandparent, or neighbor of some 
little child who is enjoying and ben- 
efiting by his participation in a kin- 
dergarten group has provided reason 
enough for them to see value for 
their expenditure. 

Belief in Kindergartens 

Even in these times of shortages 
of teachers, money, and rooms, 
and oversupplies of children, well- 
informed boards of education have 


put forth every effort to protect 
the kindergarten from being the 
target for cuts. As an evidence of 
belief in the kindergarten program 
we note the efforts of school admin- 
istrators to retain their kindergartens 
wherever possible, and to equip the 
kindergartens with the best in quali- 
fied teachers and physical accom- 
modations. Needs of the kindergar- 
ten are being met in spite of present 
hardships. Where kindergarten needs 
have been sacrificed because of 
existing shortages and influxes of 
children in groups too large to ac- 
commodate it has usually been tem- 
porary, with the understanding that 
they will be restored as soon as con- 
ditions permit. In most Wisconsin 
cities kindergartens are carrying on 
with excellent programs and thou- 
sands of happy four and five year 
olds enjoy the contact with a friendly 
well-trained teacher and with friends 
of their own age, uninhibited by the 
serious planning and positive in- 
tention of the school and city off- 
cials to keep the kindergarten intact 
for them. 

As building programs, school 
budgets and teacher shortages catch 
up with pressing needs, we can ex- 
pect the kindergarten to become 
available to every child of pre- 
school age. 

“This earliest age is the most im- 
portant one for education, because 
the beginning decides the manner 
of progress and the end.” 














A Better Life Thru 


Homemaking Education 


DOROTHY J. BARNETT 


Home Economics Education 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The homemaking program in our schools offers an 


outstanding contribution to the development of our 


communities to build the kinds of homes needed. 


HE vocational homemaking de- 

partments in the high schools of 
Wisconsin offer a four-year program 
of instruction in the preparation for 
effective home living. 

The goal of homemaking educa- 
tion is to help bring about satisfac- 
tory personal, home and family liv- 
ing in a society founded on demo- 
cratic ideals and principles. Reach- 
ing this goal involves a variety of 
learning experiences within the 
home, the school and the community 
where youth and adults share activi- 
ties. The curriculum for home and 
family living is for the purpose of 
helping teachers and pupils plan 
functional learning experiences from 
grades nine thru twelve. 


The teacher's greatest responsibil- 
ity is to teach pupils to think for 





Homemaking is a part of the total educational 
program and is planned... . 





themselves. Thru real problems she 
guides them into activities which 
help them to arrive at solutions and 
to apply that which they have 
learned. 


Homemaking is a part of the total 
educational program and is planned 
in relation to personal and family 
needs. 


Content of Course 


The content of the homemaking 
program includes selection, prepara- 
tion, serving, conservation and stor- 
age of food for the family. It helps 
the pupil with selection, care, reno- 
vation and construction of clothing. 
It gives information and direction in 
the care and guidance of children. 
Selection and care of the home and 
its furnishings as well as the use and 


The activities of the 
Future Homemakers’ 
chapters are an inte- 
gral part of the home- 
making program. 
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conservation of home equipment is 
taught. Maintenance of health, home 
care of the sick and first aid are con- 
sidered vital subjects for the home- 
maker and her family. Selection and 
purchase of food, clothing, equip- 
ment and furnishings are included 
as well as the management of human 
and material resources available to 
the home. The curriculum also in- 
cludes instruction in the mainte- 
nance of satisfactory family relation- 
ships. Therefore, the goal of home- 
making instruction in the school is 
to help pupils develop into the kinds 
of persons and home members who 
will be able to assume successfully 
the complex responsibilities of home- 
makers. 

Teachers in the high schools are 
employed for ten, eleven, and twelve 
months of the year. One of the im- 
portant reasons is to give time for 
preliminary home visiting, for gath- 
ering information about the commu- 
nity and for participating in com- 
munity activities that affect family 


life. 


Instruction Unlimited 


Instruction in a good homemaking 


education program is not limited to - 


the classroom. It is supplemented and 
reinforced as the pupils and teacher 
work with real situations in the home 
and in the community. Since the pur- 
pose of homemaking education is to 
prepare for the responsibilities and 
activities involved in homemaking 
and in achieving family well-being, 
and since learning tends to be more 
efficient and longer lasting when ‘t 


November 1956 
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takes places in a real situation, in- 
struction in homemaking education 
is effective to the extent that it 
makes provision for experiences bot 
within the school and outside it. 


The full-time homemaking instruc- 
tor is encouraged to include the in- 
struction of adults in her total voca- 
tional program. Many adults are 
eager to learn new ways of doing 
old jobs, and to keep up with youth 
in developing skills in using up-to- 
date equipment that saves time and 
encrgy. Educational opportunities 
are increasing for the adults who 
attend classes in homemaking de- 
partments where good facilities are 
available. These activities increase 
a feeling of worth among homemak- 
ers. many of whom fail to recognize 
the importance of homemaking as a 
profession. 


FHA Chartered 

in 1946 the Wisconsin Association 
of Future Homemakers of America 
received its charter from the Na- 
tional Association. This is an organi- 
zation of girls studying homemaking 
in the high schools thruout the na- 
tion. The activities of the Future 
Homemakers’ chapters are an inte- 
gral part of the homemaking pro- 
gram. FHA members plan with their 
advisers for learning experiences and 
activities to attain the purposes 
which are: 

1. To promote a growing appreciation 
of the joys and satisfactions of home- 
making; 

2. To emphasize the importance of 
worthy home membership; 

3. To encouage democracy in home and 
community life; 

4. To work for good home and family 

life for all; 

5. To promote international good will; 

6. To foster the development of cre- 
ative leadership in home and com- 
munity life; 

7. To provide wholesome individual and 
group recreation; 

8. To further interest in home eco- 
nomics. 


Many of the activities in FHA help 
girls in adjusting to life situations 


and in learning to work with others. 


The homemaking program of 
studies and activities offered in our 
schools makes an outstanding contri- 
bution to the development of our 
communities by helping to build the 
kind of homes needed. 
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Answering the Critic 


B. C. KORN 


Principal, Bay View High School, Milwaukee 
Member, Public Relations Committee 


HE stockholders in any _busi- 

ness reserve to themselves the 
right to criticize the management. 
They have put their money into the 
enterprise and they want an honest 
return on their investment. If they 
don’t understand what is going on, 
they criticize. 

So it is with the public schools. 
All of the people in a community 
have an investment in their schools 
—a large investment—and it takes 
considerable time to see the end 
result of the product. The methods 
employed in turning out the product 
are often a mystery to the stock- 
holders. So it is natural that at times 
they should feel certain that things 
can be done better, that conditions 
are not as they should be, espe- 
cially since they are not as they were 
when they went to school. 
Reason for Criticism 

It may be that school people, 
highly trained in the profession, feel 
that their judgment should go un- 
challenged. They sometimes act on 
the theory that the stockholders 
should continue their investment 
with no questions asked. But since 
those stockholders have no way of 
withdrawing their support if they 
do not like or understand the opera- 
tion, a situation that is not pleasant 
may develop. In such a situation 
the critics of the public schools have 
a field day. 

There are two types of critics. 
Those who, for varying reasons, 


some selfish others entirely sincere, 
find fault with the schools and those 
who become authors and who, in 
order to sell their outpourings, mag- 
nify, with scant attention to fact, 
some minor, insignificant practice to 
enormous proportions. This is possi- 
ble only because the general public 
—the stockholders—are not kept in- 
formed. They do not have the an- 
swers so they are ready to believe. 

James M. Shipton and Eugene L. 
Belisle of Harvard, in their study 
titled “Who Criticizes the Public 
Schools,” found “1) that adults 
whose children are currently en- 
rolled in school are less critical than 
adults whose children have passed 
beyond the schools or adults who 
have no children and 2) that adults 
who have had direct contact with 
a teacher or a principal of a local 
public school are less critical than 
those adults who have had no such 
contacts.” If such is the case, and 
there is no reason to doubt the 
study, it certainly behooves all of us 
in the profession to increase our 
public relations to the point where 
what goes on in the schools ceases 
to be a mystery. 


PR Techniques Recommended 


Every month in this magazine 
your Public Relations Committee has 
not only stressed the necessity of 
keeping the public fully informed 
but has presented tried and proved 

(Turn to page 17) 
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OT long ago I heard a uni- 

versity professor say a hearten- 
ing thing. He gave elementary school 
teachers credit for accomplishing a 
“minor miracle” in equipping prac- 
tically all boys and girls with the 
basic fundamentals of reading. He 
made it perfectly clear, however, 
that even the best elementary school 
pupils do not develop the reading 
skill needed by intelligent adult citi- 
zens. This is as it must be, he ex- 
plained, because of the tender age 
of elementary school graduates and 
the complexity of the reading proc- 
ess. He then went on to stress the 
necessity of a well-planned program 
of reading instruction in the high 
school years and even beyond. 

A bit of praise for work well done 
is welcome in the face of the ava- 
lanche of adverse criticism which 
has come our way in the past few 
years. Perhaps the criticism has had 
a salutary effect@from one stand- 
point—that of focusing the attention 
of teachers from kindergarten thru 
high school on ways of doing the 
most effective job possible for the 
individual child as he moves thru 
school. From the standpoint of the 
effect on some primary teachers, par- 
ticularly some first grade teachers, 
however, I feel that real harm may 
have been done. 

Total School Program 

First I should like to deal briefly 
with the total school program, then 
to make some comments regarding 
a few undesirable classroom prac- 
tices, and finally to make a num- 
ber of positive suggestions for 
administrators. 

An effective reading program for 


Reading Instructions 
for 


Today’s Children 


MARTHA KELLOGG 


Elementary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


a child every year of his school life 
requires the cooperative effort of 
all those concerned with the educa- 
tive process. Administrators and su- 
pervisors often help to initiate a 
program of improvement, and they 
lend it their support and guidance. 
Teachers at all levels must try to do 
a good teaching job for all children. 

The kindergarten has the task of 
helping to arouse or foster interest in 
books and to increase the child’s 
facility in the use of language. It is 
in the first grade, however, that most 
children get their real start in learn- 
ing to read. The good teacher takes 
into account the fact that the chil- 


stages of readiness, the teacher usu- 
ally finds it helpful to form small 
groups. Working with small groups 
gives her an opportunity to help the 
individual proceed in reading as 
rapidly as he seems able and as 
slowly as is comfortable and neces- 
sary to do good work. Groups are 
flexible, and there are no arbitrary 
standards of promotion from the 
grade. 


No Reading Standard 


Most second and third grade | 


teachers today do not demand a 
minimum standard of achievement 


in reading for all children entering | 


Some teachers thru fear and some thru influence have 


turned back the clock on the teaching of reading. For 


their information and for the support of the many 


who are continuing to teach by modern methods, the 


Department offers some advice and helpful suggestions. 


dren in her class differ greatly in 
many ways. To begin with, there 
may be a range of a year or more 
in age from the youngest to the 
oldest. Some learn quickly, and oth- 
ers learn slowly. Some are emo- 
tionally stable and secure, and others 
may be unhappy and fearful. Some 
have backgrounds of many experi- 
ences with constant incentives to 
learn, and others come from barren 
environments. The teacher accepts 
these children as they are, makes 
them feel comfortable and at home, 
and as time goes on gives most of 
them a start in reading. 

In order to provide profitable ex- 
periences for children in varying 


the grade but are willing to base a 77 
child’s new tasks on his current read- | 
ing status. Recently, great strides 7 
have been made by many interme- 7 
diate grade teachers in recognizing | 
and attempting to care for individ- 7 
ual pupil needs. At present, there is | 
a growing interest in the junior and | 


senior high schools ‘in a reading im- 
provement program for all students. 


It is the responsibility, then, of 7 
every teacher to help each child in 7 
her class gain in reading skills, 7 
A child should 7 
make steady progress in word rec- 
ognition and word attack skills; in 7 


habits and _ tastes. 


the ability to get word meanings: 
in the location skills; in ways of 
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selecting, evaluating, and organiz- 
ing materials for use; in critical 
reading ability; and in the ability 
to read creatively making use in a 
number of original ways of infor- 
mation gained. 

in addition to arousing in the 
chi!d a keen interest in printed mat- 
ter. it is the task of the primary 
schol to help him deveiop such 
ski''s as are appropriate to his stage 
of maturity and necessary for his 
needs. Each intermediate grade 
teacher must consider the child’s 
rea ling achievement status and must 
lead him on at a rate in keeping 
wit: his ability to progress. The 
task of the teacher of the upper 
graies and high school is that of 
helping a student to expand and 
extend his reading power and to 
refine his tastes. 


Subject Vocabulary 

Every high school subject has its 
own special vocabulary to teach. In 
addition to help with vocabulary, 
young students need instruction in 
how to read materials written in 
various styles, and they need help 
in reading for a number of purposes. 
They require assistance in the use 
of study aids found in textbooks and 
in reference sources. There should 
be steady gain in ability to locate 
and organize information for use 
in enriching class work, and there 
should be many opportunities 
to read and to critically ap- 
praise information found in current 
periodicals. 

Here, as in the elementary grades, 
the same materials will not be suit- 
able for all students of a given class. 
Some students will have made less 
than a year’s progress in reading 


/each year and will, therefore, be 


below grade in general reading abil- 
ity. Some students will have made 
more than a year’s progress each 
year and will, therefore, be above 
grade level. Materials to challenge 
children with varying degrees of 
reading proficiency will be needed 
in each class. 

As schools are taking a new look 
at what they are doing to equip chil- 
dren and young people with skills 
and abilities required for reading 
many kinds of materials for many 
purposes, they cannot avoid respon- 
sibility for taking stock of what 
they are doing to help young people 
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form discriminating tastes in the se- 
lection of what to read on their own. 
Knowing “how” to read is of little 
value unless one actually does read. 
If one does read, it is important to 
be rewarded for use of one’s time. 
Thus, the “what” of reading takes on 
significance at all levels. 

I believe that there has been 
steady improvement in reading in- 
struction in our schools. Because of 
the growing unity of purpose among 
grade and high school teachers, in 
the near future “every teacher a 
reading teacher” may become a fact. 
In the face of progress made and 
anticipated, it is unfortunate to have 
to inject a sour note. However, the 
fact that some primary teachers have 
turned reactionary and are taking a 
backward trend cannot be ignored. 
While these teachers represent only 


Working with small 
groups gives her an op- 
portunity to help the 
individual . . . 


a small minority, what they are do- 
ing is disturbing. 
Pioneers among Teachers 

Primary teachers were our pio- 
neers in putting into operation some 
important principles of child growth 
and development. By studying chil- 
dren carefully, they have been able 
to appeal to individual pupil in- 
terests and with a considerable de- 
gree of success to meet learning 
needs, 

It is a fact that a few Johnnies do 
not make much progress in reading 
during their elementary school years. 
Most elementary school children, no 











doubt, fail to reach their full po- 
tential power in reading, just as 
they, and adults too, do not reach 
the highest possible achievement in 
any other area of endeavor. This is 
not to deny that increased effort 
can and should be made by every 
teacher to work constantly for the 
improvement of her reading pro- 
gram. However, for capable work- 
ers almost apologetically to abandon 
methods of teaching which, in gen- 
eral, have brought good results and 
to substitute a method they are told 
is a sure fire way of getting quick 
and spectacular results for everyone 
does not seem a wise thing to do. 
It is disconcerting to find profes- 
sional workers so insecure that they 
cannot stand up under criticism. 
Particularly is this true when in 
many instances children’s accom- 








plishments have been very good. 
May I describe some classrooms 
which seem to have moved _ back- 
ward with the tide? In the primary 
classrooms about which I am con- 
cerned life has become very earnest 
indeed. No longer are large blocks 
of time provided for unit work in 
social studies, science, language and 
art. Experiments, excursions and po- 
etry and story time have been cut 
to a minimum. Phonics charts, big 
and little, decorate walls and bulle- 
tin boards replacing illustrated rec- 
ords of children’s experiences. Nice 
movable desks and tables have been 
put back into straight rows, and 
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once again little children are sitting 
stiffly in their seats all following the 
same directions. Workbooks dealing 
with sounding exercises unrelated to 
any meaningful activity lie open at 
the same page on all desks. Readi- 
ness activities are disregarded, and 
first grade children are plunged en- 
masse into drill exercises with com- 
binations of letters which even- 








. teaching of reading abilities and skills 
must take place in any class .. . 


tually are to be used in pronouncing 
lists of words out of context. 


In such a classroom, in the face 
of the terrifically pressing need of 
learning to pronounce long words 
by sounding them out, of what im- 
portance are making friends, work- 
ing on interesting problems together, 
planning activities, composing expe- 
rience charts, preparing records, 
learning to work independently in 
small groups, and enjoying poetry 
and stories together? 


Pressure on Teachers 


I do not minimize the importance 
of helping children to develop useful 
skills in unlocking new words met 
in the reading act. However, I de- 
plore the fact that some first grade 
teachers feel driven, sometimes by 
administrative pressure, to put so 
much stress on reading with exag- 
gerated emphasis on phonics. Read- 
ing is only one important area of 
learning, and sounding is only one 
small part of the reading process. 
In some first grades, I feel that read- 
ing and formal phonics are receiving 
emphasis all out of proportion to 
their importance to little children. 
This emphasis is being given at the 
expense of some vital child needs. 

An encouraging part of the picture 
is that many, many primary grade 
teachers have the courage of their 
convictions and refuse to give up 
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good practices. They are interested 
primarily in children and their de- 
velopment. They realize that ma- 
turation is a long, slow process and 
that children must have time to 
grow along many lines—emotionally, 
socially, and aesthetically, as well 
as intellectually. They have faith 
that while at the end of the first 
or second grade the children may 
not be able to put on spectacular 
exhibitions of word pronunciation, 
in the long run the good founda- 
tion will come into its own in chil- 
dren’s reading accomplishments, as 
well as in general all-round personal 
development. In the meantime, little 
children will have had their years of 
childhood in which to work and 
play as little children, making such 
progress in reading as in keeping 
with their age. Experiences appro- 
priate and important at six or seven 
cannot be picked up at some later 
time. There is some research to show 
that delay in the introduction of 
reading does no harm. In fact, it 
would appear that most children of 
seven or seven and one half would 
learn to read with such ease that 
one ‘sometimes wonders why the 
great to do about giving the chil- 
dren such an early start. 


It is important for supervisors and 
teachers of reading to keep abreast 
of reading research. They are the 
ones to whom administrators should 
go for information concerning good 
reading materials and procedures. 
It is important, too, for school peo- 
ple to listen patiently to criticisms 
from lay persons genuinely con- 
cerned with the reading program. 
It is an obligation of the school to 
keep parents informed concerning 
what teachers are doing with rea- 
sons why. It is also the duty of the 
school to keep constantly evaluat- 
ing its work and to make such 
changes in procedures as after care- 
ful study seem advisable. 


Methods to Improve 
In conclusion, I wish to make a 
few suggestions for the adminis- 
trator interested in a reading im- 
provement program for his school. 
1. Work for a carefully planned pro- 


gram in developmental reading from first 
grade thru high school. 


2. Recognize that the reading program 
at any grade level cannot be the same 


for all children. 


3. Encourage teachers to care for dif- 
ferences in learning rates of pupils thru 
helping individuals in small groups, thru 
providing proper materials, and thru us- 
ing a variety of appropriate procedures. 

4. Recognize the fact that adequate 
reading instruction cannot be done in 
reading classes alone but that teaching 
of reading abilities and skills must take 
place in any class in which reading ‘s 
done. 

5. Provide plenty of materials on many 
levels of reading difficulty for the regular 
reading program as well as for classes 
in science, social studies, etc. 

6. See that adequate cumulative re:- 
ords are kept of each child’s reading 
accomplishments and make these recorcs 
easily available for all concerned with the 
problem. 

7. See that the teacher considers a 
child’s readiness for a new skill or for 
material of advanced difficulty in all classes 
involving reading. 

8. Encourage first grade teachers (ard 
other teachers dealing with children on 
first grade reading level) to use methocls 
for teaching beginning reading which aye 
supported by the best research available. 

9. Lend support to teachers in their 




















Recognize the importance of a good library 
in the total reading program. 


efforts to help children grow in reading 
habits and tastes as well as in reading 
skills. 

10. Recognize the importance of a good 
library in the total reading program, and 
see that teachers have a voice in the se- 
lection of books. 

11. Help teachers to build up a good 
professional library and provide time {for 
the exchange of ideas gained from reading. 

12. See that parents are kept informed 
periodically concerning the status and 
progress of their children in reading. 
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“Competent teachers for Wisconsin 


boys and girls” is the theme for 


State TEPS Conference 
At Stevens Point, Jan. 25-26 


— first TEPS Con- © 


ference is to be held at Stev- 
ens Point in January, 1957. To many 
Wisconsin teachers, the concept of a 
TEPS conference may require a bit 
of explanation. The initials T E P S 
stand for Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and _repre- 
sents a movement which, on a na- 
tional scale, began in Chautauqua, 
New York, in June of 1946. 

Sensing the great need of ade- 
quate numbers of well-prepared 
teachers, the National Education As- 
sociation called together from all 
parts of the nation, a few hundred 
representatives of both professional 
and lay organizations to cope with 
the problem. This group in confer- 
ence suggested the establishment of 
a permanent commission, a recom- 
mendation which was presented to 
the delegate assembly of the NEA 
convening the following week in 
Buffalo. The delegates enthusiasti- 
cally created the national Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards Commission, a body which has, 
among many other activities, spon- 
sored a countrywide conference each 
summer and several regional meet- 
ings during the winter months. 

Scores of Wisconsin educators and 
a few laymen of our state have at- 
tended the June meetings during the 
last ten years, while hundreds more 
have participated in the winter con- 
ferences. The 1953 conclave of this 
region was held in Milwaukee. 


Membership on Commission 


In 1950, the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards was formed 
jointly by the Wisconsin Education 
Association and the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The 
present commission is made up of 
l4 representatives of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, teacher preparation in- 
stitutions, PTA, school boards, WEA, 
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ALMA THERESE LINK 


Member, TEPS Commission 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


and the Department of Public In- 
struction. Educator representatives 
on the Commission are nominated 
by the WEA Executive Committee 
and appointed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
Other groups select their own rep- 
resentatives. R. F. Lewis, first as- 
sistant Wisconsin Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was chairman of 
the Commission for five years. Since 
January, 1956, Glen G. Eye, acting 
Dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee, and Ella Hanawalt, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, have been 
chairman and vice-chairman respec- 
tively. 

The Wisconsin TEPS Commission 
has long wanted to extend to many 
more Wisconsin educators the many 
advantages of participation in con- 
ferences where the profession seeks 
to solve its own problems. When 
the national group announced that 
regional meetings would be called 
henceforth only in even-numbered 
years, it was decided that state meet- 
ings should be held during the odd- 
numbered years, of which the Stev- 
ens Point meeting will be the first. 


Theme of Conference 

The theme for the January meet- 
ing is “Competent Teachers for Wis- 
consin Boys and Girls.” Specific ar- 
rangements are still incomplete, but 
general plans were made at the June 
meeting of the state commission. 
Participants, limited necessarily to 
200-300, will be divided into dis- 
cussion groups not to exceed 20 
members each. These groups will 
have three sessions in which they 
will discuss the more specific areas 
of the problem: the selective proc- 


esses for prospective members of 
the profession; the program of 
teacher education; the licensing of 
members of the profession and ac- 
creditation of institutions preparing 
them; and personnel policies for per- 
manent members of the profession. 
The specific areas of discussion are 
the same as those used this summer 
at the national meeting in Parkland, 
Washington. Wisconsin participants 
at the Parkland Conference will be 
invited to act as leaders at Stevens 
Point. 

The conference will open and close 
with general sessions. The first will 
lay out the plan of the conclave, and 
will give conferees an opportunity to 
hear a representative of the na- 
tional commission. T. M. Stinnett, 
executive secretary of national 
TEPS, has been invited. At the clos- 
ing session, participants will sum- 
marize the small-group thinking and 
may present recommendations for 
consideration of the whole body. 
Speaker at the final event will be the 
chairman of the state commission or 
some other Wisconsin educator. 

The Stevens Point meeting will 
extend from Friday noon until Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 25-26. Be- 
cause this is the period between 
semesters, it will be possible to use 
the facilities of the dormitories at 
the same reasonable rates that Presi- 
dent Hansen has made available for 
the September WEA Presidents’ 
Workshop. 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 


September 1956 
Balance, Sept. 1, 1956 ..$ 13,420.84 


PMN oi sviivcaseaass 19,652.05 
$ 33,072.89 
Expenditures .......... 18,566.52 


Balance, Oct. 1, 1956 ..$ 14,506.37 


Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) ..$127,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


PO i asaisaiieowns 739.59 
Life Membership Fund — 3,015.01 
$130,754.60 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Report of WEA Retirement Committee 


Approved by the Representative Assembly, November 1, 1956 


The Problem 


HE years 1956 and 1957 are becoming crucial 

years so far as teacher retirement is concerned. 
Your WEA Committee on teacher retirement is doing 
its utmost to help provide the teachers of Wisconsin 
with an improved system that wil! not only meet the 
needs of the present, but will change in a positive 
manner as the years progress and as the dollar changes 
in value. 

Well aware that Wisconsin teachers value highly the 
contractual status of our present system, the Commit- 
tee is working toward only that kind of plan which 
will retain this important feature. It has been necessary, 
however, to clearly point out some of the shortcomings 
of our Wisconsin teachers retirement system which was 
established by law in 1921. 


Combining Social Security (OASI) 
With State System Different Now 


When first there was talk of combining OASI with 
the teachers retirement systems, both the NEA and 
WEA shied away because the systems being used were 
forms of “integration” whereby state systems were be- 
ing reduced by the amount provided under OASI and 
teachers were left with a much poorer retirement 
income situation. 

Both federal legislation and Wisconsin legislation 
have now made the feasibility of combining the two 
much more desirable. 


WEA Retirement Committee Has Pursued Possibilities 
Of Obtaining Maximum Benefits from Both 
State and Federal Systems 


When Chapter 114 became a part of Wisconsin law, 
the WEA Retirement Committee of 1955 visited the 
Attorney General to determine if that new law would 
permit teachers in local school districts to come under 
OASI without disturbing the State Retirement System. 
In February of 1956 the Attorney General said “Yes” 
that such an arrangement was legal. While the WEA 
Committee would have preferred an arrangement in 
which all Wisconsin teachers could benefit at one time, 
it appeared that with Chapter 114 in effect, the time 
was right to get as many teachers under OASI as would 
be possible with the expectation that competition for 
teachers would cause the arrangement to eventually 
become statewide, With this goal in mind, a form of 
application drawn by WEA attorneys was made avail- 
able to all local school districts. Many preliminary 
referenda were held thruout the state and many school 
boards indicated a willingness to provide the em- 
ployee’s share of the OASI contribution. Such an 
arrangement would have meant that teachers would 
continue to pay 6% of their salaries into the State 
Teachers Retirement System (STRS) and also 2% up to 
an eventual 4% in 1975 into OASI. 
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The Governor, however, declined to call the refer- 
enda requested by local school boards. He explained 
to the members of the WEA Retirement Committee 
who called upon him that he based his action on two 
factors: 1) that the last session of the state legislature 
had authorized establishment of a Governor’s Commis- 
sion to Study Retirement and that Commission had 
requested him to wait for results of their study which 
had only begun, and 2) he was confident that when the 
legislators voted for Chapter 114 they were not awire 
that it made the teachers eligible for OASI in addit:on 
to the state system. 


The problem then facing the WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee was whether or not it would be wise to aid so:ne 
school district in legally compelling the Governor to 
call for a referendum. The conclusion was not to at- 
tempt to use force. Our reasons were that 1) by deliys 
in court procedure a final decision could be postponed 
until late in 1957, and 2) that by antagonizing a svg- 
ment of the lawmakers, Chapter 114 might be repealed 
or modified on a much less desirable basis. 


Plan of Action 


The WEA Retirement Committee then undertook a 
two-fold attack on the problem. First, arrangements 
were made thru our able Executive Secretary who is 
one member of the Governor’s Study Commission, to 
meet with the Finance Committee of the Commission 
in order that we might present our case. Secondly, we 
arranged for a series of three meetings where we met 
with teacher representatives of all state senatorial dis- 
trict to acquaint teachers with our case and enlist their 
support in urging legislators to see our side of the 
problem. In addition, the WEA Journal carried three 
articles intended to inform all WEA mémbers about 
what the Retirement Committee was doing. One ap- 
peared in the February issue, one in April and one in 
May. 


All of the above has been followed by a careful ex- 
planation of the most recent developments at the 
meeting of “Locals” representatives in Stevens Point 


and is being further explained at district meetings of 


presidents being held thruout the state as this report 
is being written. 


A New and Promising Approach 


When the original plan of working for supplementa- 
tion by OASI was undertaken, no one knew what Con- 
gress was to do in June. A vastly improved OASI sys- 
tem became law and along with it two important pro- 
visions which directly affect Wisconsin. The most note- 
worthy improvements provide an excellent disability 
provision for members over 50 years of age and retire- 
ment incomes for women or spouses at age 62 instead 
of age 65. The other provisions include an arrange- 
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ment whereby Wisconsin teachers may now choose to 

come under a new combined federal and state program 

or remain under only the state plan., Further, since the 

nev arrangement would be on an individual basis, it 

would not be necessary for 51% of the teachers in a 

vo'ing unit to favor coming under OASI in order to 
axe the combination plan become effective. 


t the same time the studies of the Governor's Re- 
tir ment Commission were beginning to bear fruit. 
Two observations about this group are agreed upon 
by members of the WEA Retirement Committee. First, 
there is considerable evidence that the Commission 
has carefully considered all of the arguments put forth 
by the WEA members both on a state and local level. 
Secondly, the Commission is being conscientious and 
honest in its attempt to construct a plan that will fit 
current and future retirement needs of Wisconsin 
teachers. 


The Preliminary Plan of Governor’s Commission 
Looks Good in Many Respects 


The Finance Committee of the Governor's Commis- 
sion has recommended a plan for consideration of the 
entire commission. Our own WEA actuary, Ed Brown, 
has been in contact with the actuary of the Commission 
and has helped to provide both information and points 
of view that are mutually satisfactory to the WEA 
Retirement Committee and the subcommittee of the 
Commission. There is still a difference of opinion about 
some details of the new plan, but basically it would 
appear that the WEA Retirement Committee will favor 
the major provisions of the plan and will retain our 
right to disagree on the points which we believe should 
be modified. The WEA Council on Education endorsed 
the work of the Retirement Committee at its meeting 
on September 29. 


It must be remembered that the entire proposal is 
still tentative. The details are yet to be worked out. 
The Commission as a whole must approve the plan and 
finally both the state legislature and the Wisconsin 
teachers must endorse any new plan before it can 
become effective. 

The new plan includes the following features: 

1. All teachers would have the option of coming 
under the new combined OASI and state systems or 
remaining in the STRS as at present. 

2. The new state system would retain the “contrac- 
tual status” provisions and the various options now 
available. 


3. All benefits of OASI would be included for teach- 
ers who elect to come under the combined program. 
The state system would continue to be managed by the 
same staff and in the same office. The federal system 
would be operated for teachers just as it is for all 
others who come under OASI. 

4. The teachers’ contribution under the new state 
system would be altered so that teachers would not 
be compelled to use a much larger part of their income 
for retirement unless they should choose to do so. 


Under the new system two methods are being con- 
sidered by the Commission. It is the purpose of the 
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Commission to devise a plan that will provide the 
average classroom teacher with income at retirement 
amounting to about 65% of his final salary and those 
above average about 50% of their final salaries. One 
method would require teachers to contribute 414% of 
their salaries to the state system with the state match- 
ing regardless of maximum. 


The second method being considered would require 
teachers to deposit 4% on the first $4,200 they earn and 
6% on all earned over that amount in the state system. 


Both would include having teachers contribute 214% 
on the first $4,200 of income to OASI with the increas- 
ing rates becoming effective until the maximum of 444% 
has been reached in 1975. 

The present state retirement system is based on a 
$3,000 maximum salary with the first state contribution 
being 50% of that of the teacher and the maximum 
being reached after 30 years of experience and never 
exceeding $385. 

5. The OASI provisions would become retroactive 
to January 1, 1955, with the back payments being 
taken out of the individual member’s and state’s depos- 
its in the STRS for both the employer's and employees’ 
shares. The maximum for the 2-year period to January 
1, 1957, to be taken from deposits would be $168 from 
the individual’s deposits and $168 from the state’s de- 
posits. If the law becomes effective in the spring of 
1957, men teachers who retire at age 65 and women 
at age 62 would need only six quarters of coverage for 
maximum retirement income under OASI provisions. 
The federal social security laws use a sliding scale for 
full coverage which ranges from six to 40 quarters 
according to ages. Naturally, all of the insurance bene- 
fits for dependent spouse, children and parents become 
operative whenever a teacher has enough quarters for 
full coverage. 

6. Under the proposed plan, teachers retiring would 
also draw from the Wisconsin State Retirement Fund. 
The present “guarantees” will most likely hold for all 
who were members of the STRS before 1947. It was 
in that year that certain changes were made which 
had formerly penalized all teachers at the rate of 1% 
for every $100 they earned over $1,200 and the rate 
of contribution was only 5% until that year. All others 
would retire on a straight money-purchase plan. Under 
the money-purchase plan, the amount one receives 
monthly is dependent upon the total accumulation a 
teacher has in the fund. The so-called “guarantees” 
will at any rate mean less and less as years go on be- 
cause the money-purchase plan will pay more than the 
guarantees as salaries go higher. 

7. Examples of what the new proposals would mean 
to teachers whose entire experience is in the future are 
presented below. 

The figures are based on the following assumptions: 

1. Plans I and II include OASI. 

_2. Compound interes. is figured at 314%. 

3. Combined benefits are the means for male and female 
for future periods. 

. For retirement at age 60, an adjusted level annuity 
option is used. 

. Annual increases are spread evenly over the periods of 
service except for final 5 years. 

. Both plans I and II provide for matching contributions 
(by teacher and state). 





Retirement Years of Salary 
Age Service Range 
SO Gsstuensueee $2880—4800 
% of final pay 
$3600-6000 
% of final pay 
$4320-7200 
% of final pay 
$2880—4800 
$3600-6000 
$4320-7200 
$3200—4800 
$3200—4800 


7. $54 should be added for teachers retiring with de- 
pendent spouse of eligible age. 

8. $200 figured at age 60 under STRS allows nothing for 
dependents in event of death. 


Under either Plan I or II as salaries increase in the 
years ahead, both the individual teacher and the state 
will increase their deposits. Further, as OASI is im- 
proved for others, teachers will receive equal treat- 
ment. Teachers who would have preferred to retain 
their present STRS and supplement it by OASI could, 
if they choose, send the additional amount to the STRS 
for deposit that they would have been obliged to con- 
tribute if teachers’ deposits in the state fund were to 
remain at 6%. 


Plan II would be attractive to teachers who now feel 
that they could not afford to pay more than 644% out 
of their current salaries for retirement. In addition, 
many younger teachers would have been reluctant to 


come under the new plan if they had to raise $168 or 
more in order to obtain retroactive coverage. Taking it 
from the STRS account costs as much but isn’t felt 
directly. Further, any teacher has the right to replace 
the amount if he chooses. 


Death benefits from the STRS would remain the 
same. Recomendations for improvement of disability 
benefits for teachers under 50 years of age are being 
discussed. Over 50, OASI has a good plan now that 
could be combined with state retirement income. 


Conclusion 

No plan could be evolved that will be perfectly sat- 
isfactory to all segments of the teaching staff. 

It is the opinion of the WEA Retirement Committee 
that either Plan I or Plan II would materially improve 
the retirement status of Wisconsin teachers. 


If this report is adopted, it will be assumed that 
the Representative Assembly authorizes the WEA Re- 
tirement Committee of 1956 and 1957 with the 
approval of the WEA Executive Committee to use 
their best judgment in working out differences with 
either the Governor's Commission or the Wisconsin 
State Legislature. 


It is the earnest belief of the WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee that final passage of either one of the above 
plans would be a great step forward in providing a 
reasonable retirement system for Wisconsin teachers. 

To obtain maximum benefits under OASI it is impera- 
tive that permissive legislation be adopted as early as 
possible in 1957. 
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Monthly Income 
Plan I Flan II 
Present 44%% on full 4% to $4200 
STRS salary plus %o ON excess 
Plan plus OASI 

215 255 244 
54% 5% 61% 
293 
59% 
345 
58% 
186 
227 
271 
150 
99 


Alternative 


In the event that the legislature does not approve 
either of the plans suggested above, your WEA Retire- 
meant Committee will immediately prepare legislation 
for the improvement of the present Wisconsin Teac 1- 
ers Retirement System as follows: 


1. Use of best 5 out of last 10 years in computing reti’e- 
ment benefits 


. Possible increase in both state and individual ccn- 
tributions 

3. Insurance benefits 

. Removal of $3,000 limitation in computing maximum 
state contributions 


. Change of fractions for final computation from 1/70 to 
1/60 


Veterans Legislation 


Regardless of the outcome of the proposals for com- 
bining the STRS and OASI, the WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee is resolved to advocate remedial legislation so 
that veterans of World Wars are not compelled to lose 
credit for their years of military service when “guar- 
antee” benefits are computed. 


Supplement to Retirement 
Committee Report* 


The printed report of the WEA Retirement Commit- 
tee contains statements which indicate that the com- 
mittee believes that any revised state teachers retire- 
ment law that may become optional should protect the 
contractual status of the teachers who may come under 
it and also protect the “guarantees” which teachers have 
acquired under the present law. To reinforce this posi- 
tion and to clarify the WEA stand regarding another 
possible point of dispute, the WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee hereby supplements the printed report to include 
the following: 


In presenting our case to the Governor's Retirement 
Study Commission and, if necessary, to the 1957 Wis- 
consin State Legislature and Governor, the WEA main- 
tains that any new state teachers retirement law which 


* Note: The following portion of the Retirement Committe 
Report was approved by the Committee after the original rec- 
ommendations had been sent to the delegates. This part was 
given to the delegates at the Representative Assembly. 
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Wisconsin teachers may be given an opportunity to 
elect shall be certain to retain the following provisions 
wich are a part of the Wisconsin State Teachers Retire- 
ment System law now in effect: 


1. The contractual status of the teacher shall be pro- 
te:‘ted by a clear statement which will prevent any 
future legislature from reducing the benefits of the 
present law. 


2, The “guarantees” now in effect shall continue for 
al’ teachers who are currently employed under STRS 
ard who shall elect the following subdivisions: 

fo insure that all funds to support the guarantees 
ar’ continued as provided in the present law we pro- 
pose a subdivision under a new system. 


a. Teachers who elect this subdivision shall pay personal 
deposits at the present rate of 6% plus the OASTI tax. 
The State shall pay deposits on the present formula 
plus OASI tax. 


b. The teacher shall pay the personal OASI tax back to 
January 1, 1955, in addition to and not out of the 
teacher’s deposits. Thus all teacher deposits to support 
the percentage plan would remain intact. 


c. Benefits shall be according to the law of 1951 plus 
OASI benefits. 

The state system would continue to be managed by 
the same staff and in the same office. The federal sys- 
tem would be operated for teachers just as it is for all 
others who come under OASI. 


The WEA’s stand on this proposal shall be com- 
municated to the Governor's Retirement Study 
Commission. 


It is recognized that new teachers who will be em- 
ployed in the future will not need the protection of 
the guarantees. The higher salaries which are now cur- 
rent and the matching provisions of the proposed law 
will provide sufficient funds for the money-purchase 
plan. Senior teachers of today, however, taught for years 
under very low salaries which permitted only extremely 
small amounts of money to accumulate in the retire- 
ment fund. 


3. The present provisions of the law which permit 
a teacher to withdraw his own deposits without for- 
feiting those of the state shall be retained along with 
the various options now available upon retirement. 


Respectfully submitted, 
1956 WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE. 


FRANK KELLER, South Milwaukee, Chairman 


Ancus B. ROTHWELL, Manitowoc 
WILLIAM HANsEN, Stevens Point 
HERBERT DaHMER, West Allis 
M. R. Srerrens, Superior 
Donatp Upson, Janesville 
DonaLp FiELp, La Crosse 

LyLe Jacosson, Kenosha 
MARGARET SOMMERFELD, Watertown 
LucitLeE Houston, Racine 
EILEEN CANTWELL, Milwaukee 
Lyman O son, Beloit 

HazeL Leicut, West Salem 
PearRL SOMERVILLE, Chilton 
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WTCU Report 


HE Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is complet- 

ing its 25th year of operation. The directors of the 
organization wish to direct the attention of the members 
of the Wisconsin Education Association to the purposes 
and objectives of the Credit Union. 

The Credit Union exists solely to serve those mem- 
bers of the teaching profession who are members of 
the Wisconsin Education Association. The directors and 
officers receive no pay except such satisfaction as may 
come from being of service. These officers will be happy 
to continue to render this service so long as the Asso- 
ciation shall think it is desirable. 

There are three main services that a credit union 
can render: 

1. It provides small leans at an interest rate that is reasonable 
for loans of that type. 
2. It gives advice and counsel to those whose financial affairs 


are hopelessly snarled. 
3. It affords an opportunity for systematic saving. 


In this regard it should be pointed out that the total 
savings of one individual are limited to $1,000 plus 
such dividends as may accrue after the $1,000 figure 
is reached. 

Last year the dividend rate was 31%. It is very diffi- 
cult to earn more than 3 to 314% for the shareholder. 
This is due to the fact that most of the borrowing is 
centered about the summer months and that expenses 
are high for a credit union which must serve a state- 
wide area. The existence of a credit union depends on 
some financial support from the WEA itself. 

Last year the Credit Union served 490 borrowers 
and 1,145 investors. At the present time the sharehold- 
ers have $131,288 invested, and $159,346 is on loan 
to those in need of funds. 

The teachers of Wisconsin have an enviable record 
in repaying their loans. During its 25 years the Credit 
Union has loaned, as of September 30, 1956, $2,912,2 
The loss due to nonpayment on this amount was $9,322 
or .0032. In this regard it should be noted that Credit 
Unions are regulated by the State Banking Commission. 

Special tribute should be paid to those officers who 
have served since the founding of the Credit Union. 
Frank Powell has served as president from the start. 
E. J. McKean has also served as chairman of the Credit 
Committee during that time. E. G. Wippermann has 
been a member of the Credit Committee since 1935. 
R. F. Lewis has been a member of that Committee 
since 1938. It is extremely important to the Credit 
Union to have the continued efforts of these officers 
who have such a wide knowledge of its financial opera- 
tion. The Credit Union is fortunate to have had the 
services of these men over the years. 

It is the hope of the officers that more teachers will 
become interested in the work of the Credit Union. 
The annual meeting in January is open to all credit 
union members. 

FRANK V. PowE.tL, Madison, President; MARGUERITE 
Baker, Madison; Catvin O. Evans, Milwaukee; Der- 
WIN J. HuENiNK, Monroe; ALBERT MOLDENHAUER, Stev- 
ens Point; H. C. WernLick, Madison; WALTER WItTICH, 
Madison. 













































HE success of Rudolf Flesch’s 

book, “Why Johnny Can't 
Read,” points up another can’t—or, 
at least, a won't. Most educators 
cannot, or will not, write so that 
Johnny’s parents will read what they 
have to say. 

This is too bad because it leaves 
the field wide open for writers who 
can, and will, use plain Enelish—the 
popularizers, we sometimes call 
them. And what thev make nonular 
is often stuff to chill the blood of 
teachers. I have in mind some of 
the things that appear from time to 
time in the mass circulation maga- 
zines and better-selling books. 

We educators need to straighten 
out our prose before we can hone to 
reach the general public. Here are 
two samvles to show what we do to 
our mother’s tongue: 

“In the years ahead new challenges 
face education which require considera- 
tion of needs for continuing growth and 
development in education at all levels in 
amount and scope, to keep up with the 
economic, social, and moral implications 
resulting from the advances in technology 
and science.”—From Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, February, 1956. 


I think this says we need to keep 
up with the times; but it may mean 
more to vou than it does to me. 

“One infers from the principles of learn- 
ing stated above that personally organ- 
ized activity, with adult help, is most 
productive of growth in learning. But 
there are enabling knowledges and skills 
which need to keep pace with a pupil’s 
growth in thinking and in the expression 
of his thoughts. The role of the work- 
book must lie primarily not in the main- 
stream of mental growth but in the coves 
where the pupil develops these enabling 
abilities.’,—From NEA Journal, February, 
1956. 

We should not expect Johnny’s 
parents to stay very long with this 
sort of thing. 

But I think they, and most edu- 
cators, would like to read English 
as relaxed and simple as this para- 
graph from an article by Jesse 
Stuart: 
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A former Port Wing, Wisconsin, 
teacher explains why 


Johnny’s Parents Won't Read 


THORWALD ESBENSEN 


District Educational Administrator Truk, Eastern Carolines 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


“There’s no rush any more. I’ve about 
lost the habit of looking down at my wrist 
watch every few seconds to see what time 
it is. I have other ways of telling time. 
I have the ways I used in my youth. I 
didn’t know then, but I know now, they 
are wonderful ways.”—From NEA Jour- 
nal, February, 1956. 


Why don’t more educators write 
sentences that are easy to read? We 
can't all be Jesse Stuarts, but most 
of us ought to be able to write 
clearly. I can think of some reasons 
why we don’t, and you can probably 
add to these: 


1. We believe in the power of profes- 
sional words. We don’t just add a 
subject to the curriculum; we “en- 
rich our program of studies with 
new experiential content.” Up until 
the 1930's, kids simply wrote; after 
that, for awhile, they wrote “cre- 
atively.” Nowadays, they do “per- 
sonal” or “expressional” writing. 

2. We aren't clear about what we want 
to say. This rules out plain English. 
A tangle of prose is inevitable. 

. We know our writing is matted, and 
we'd like to improve it; but we don’t 
know how. 


This last reason offers the best 
hope of change. Information and 
practice can do the job. 


If we aren't too highbrow, we shall 
look at some of the things done by 
the popularizers to see what makws 
them click. This means doing move 
than reading what they have to sav. 
It means studying how they wri'e 
what they write. A few of them have 
made this easy for us; they have 
written books on the subject—gocd 
books at that. Here are some of the 
things they suggest: 

I. Keep your sentences to 25 words or 

less. 

2. Use nickel words, not dollar ones. 

. Keep your style casual. Write like 

you talk. 

. Don't be impersonal; talk to the 
reader. 

. Throw away those adjectives; con- 
centrate on your verbs. 

. Don't be afraid to repeat yourself; 
your audience needs a breather every 
now and then. 

. Drive home your points with exam- 
ples—preferably anecdotes. Use a lot 
of them. 


These and other facts about writ- 
ing effective English are the things 
we need to know if we expect to 
reach more people. There’s no sub- 
stitute for plain talk in education. 
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WISCON 


Attention Giving 


Versus 


Attention Getting 


ISTENING ranks very high in im- 
L portance today in the Language 
Arts. Even though it is the most 
used of the arts, still it is the most 
poorly done. One of the hardest jobs 
the teacher of today has is to train 
her pupils to listen; to give attention. 
Teachers everywhere today cry that 
their class of children do not listen; 
that much of her time and effort is 
spent in repeating directions and in- 


formation. Since this is all a waste: 


of time, it behooves the teacher at 
the beginning of the year to seek 
good habits in attention from her 
class. If it is begun early enough 
in the year, the habit will be well 
established, and the rest of the year 
should run fairly smooth for her 
when she desires attention. If she 
does not begin early with this habit, 
she will find that her class has devel- 
oped into “attention getters” instead, 
and this is real trouble, for discipline 
in the classroom is very important. 
Without it, no real teaching can be 
done. 

Listening and reading are alike 
and both are directly related to the 
other. Training in good listening 
will improve reading skills; and will 
also greatly increase comprehension 
in reading for details and informa- 
tion. 


Method Used 


Yes, we hear a teacher say, that is 
all very true, but just how does one 
establish the habit of good listening 
among children today? There is so 
much confusion about children to- 
day, both in school and at home. 
Mothers complain to teachers that 
they just can’t get Johnny to do any- 
thing they tell him to do; that he 
simply just does not l'sten or does 
not hear what they have said. Teach- 
ers like mothers, are guilty of not 
developing and encouraging this 
habit. Children can be careful lis- 
teners. To begin with, all children 
live in a world of sound. One of the 
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Mrs. Margaret Robinson 
McKinley School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





easier and more primary methods of 
training is to have children close 
their eyes and identify sounds 
around them in the classroom or in 
the halls. Encourage the children to 
take notes, mental notes, on their 
way to school of various sounds they 
hear; trucks, cars, airplanes, dogs, 
birds, wind sounds, etc. Have them 
try to see these sounds thru listen- 
ing. Ask the children how they feel 
about different sounds; pleasant 
ones, harsh ones, loud or soft sounds, 
etc. Have them write a description 
in a language class of various sounds 
they have heard that make them feel 
good; sounds that make them nerv- 
ous, etc. 


Other methods are: reading po- 
etry, pleasant, soft kind; fast, hur- 
ried and quick poetry. Have the 
children write their reactions on a 
piece of paper. 


Play a game. Play blind man. 
Have one child stand in front of the 
room with a handkerchief around 
his eyes. Have the children speak to 
the one who is it. Have the children 
guess the identity of that person. 
Children love it. Have children make 
sounds that are common on the plav- 
ground, and have the one who is “it” 
guess what the sound is. 


Training to L‘sten 


There is a wonderful chance for 
developing listening while playing 
records of good music. Have the 
children listen for certain instru- 
ments. Have them listen for certain 
parts. Have them beat out certain 
rhythms with their eyes closed. Play 
a passage of a lovely record and 
have them close their eyes. After the 
record is stopped, have them write 
or tell what they saw or felt while 
it was being played. 





Choral verse in the intermediate 
grades is another fine method used. 


There are many purposeful activi- 
ties that can be used to develop 
good listening among children. 
Those mentioned are only a few. 
There need only be attention givers 
without any attention-getters if we 
try to follow a few of the above sug- 
gestions. There are many many 
more. 


In closing, I am reminded of a 
remark by Robert A. Millikan, “My 
message to you is simply “Look and 
Listen’, that is cultivate the habit 
of attention and try to gain oppor- 
tunities to hear wise men and women 
talk. Indifference and inattention are 
the two most dangerous monsters 
that you will ever meet. Interest and 
attention will insure to you an edu- 
cation.” Let us teach this philosophy 
to our children. 


ANSWERING THE CRITIC 


(Continued from page 7) 


methods for the dissemination of 
school news and views. A four page 
leaflet titled “A Do-It-Yourself Proj- 
ect in Public Relations” has been 
prepared and is available to all Wis- 
consin teachers thru the WEA office. 
If these aids are not read or if they 
are read and then forgotten, the 
work of your committee has been 
futile. But if 26,000 Wisconsin teach- 
ers would become Public Relations 
conscious, if each would do his bit 
to bring the true story of the public 
schools to the stockholders, if all 
would take mother and father and 
aunt and uncle into their confidence, 
the critics of the public schools 
would find themselves without an 
audience, their complaints would fall 
on deaf ears, their books would 
cease to be best sellers. A strong, 
informed public opinion and inter- 
est in the schools will make for 
better schools. 








What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 








Longer School Year 


Last vear a committee of Keno- 
shans was set up to examine the sal- 
ary setup of the public education 
system. During the course of its 
study, the committee explored a va- 
riety of approaches to greater effi- 
ciency in education, for salaries are 
intimately related to the manner in 
which we employ our teachers’ 
talents. 

It was pointed out that if all teach- 
ers were free to concentrate full time 
on teaching and professional growth, 
if the best of our teachers could ex- 
tend their unique effectiveness to 
more students, a long step would be 
taken toward the problem of solving 
the growing shortage of qualified 
teachers. One of the offshoots of the 
study was the proposal that teach- 
ers’ aides be employed; another that 
the school year be lengthened. 

Impressive new support for the 
idea of lengthening the educational 
year and shortening the summer va- 
cation comes from one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding educators. Dr. 
Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia 
university, told the graduating class 
that the amount of time devoted to 
an individual’s education has_be- 
come a national problem of great 
importance. 

Dr. Kirk noted that reducing the 
summer vacation by a month an- 
nually would save a year and a half 
out of the present educational span 
for students who take post-graduate 
work. 

“If a young man,” he said, “spends 
12 years in elementary and second- 
ary schools, four years in college, 
two years in military service and 
three years in professional study, he 
will be nearly 30 years of age before 
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he is actually launched upon the 
career of his choice.” 

As a result, said Dr. Kirk, edu- 
cators face the question whether 
“society can afford to require a 
young man to spend almost as many 
years in preparation for adult life as 
he will have thereafter before he is 
obliged to retire.” 

It is a question to which not only 
educators but also the general pub- 
lic must devote serious thought. 
Lengthening the school year may 
not turn out to be the best answer, 
but it is about the only sensible one 
offered thus far. The fact that a man 
of Dr. Kirk’s stature supports this 
idea is a persuasive argument in its 
favor. 

In view of the changing times, we 
must re-examine some of our tradi- 
tional concepts about school organi- 
zation, and explore further the use 
of teacher assistants to take over 
those non-teaching duties which are 
a wasteful use of the time and talent 
of a good teacher.—Kenosha Eve- 
ning News, June 11, 1956. 


Schools Make a Choice 


When a school system is con- 
fronted with a choice of sacrificing 
its fundamental duty of educating 
all children, or keeping a program 
of extra-curricular activities, there 
is no doubt as to which alternative 
a good school board will take. The 
school board of St. Paul, capital of 
Minnesota, made that choice this 
week, and the extracurricular pro- 
gram went out. 

St. Paul has the same basic prob- 
lem most schoo] systems in the coun- 
try face. A much larger number of 
children have crowded into the ele- 
mentary schools and are starting to 
move up into the higher levels of 
public education. There is a nation- 
wide shortage of school rooms and 
of school teachers. To meet the 
shortage of teachers, St. Paul must 
compete with all the other school 
systems in its area and thruout the 
country. 

* & & 

St. Paul teachers are underpaid, 

by comparative and competitive 


standards. Their salaries, lowest for 
teachers in that area, range from 
$3,300 a year to $5,300 a year, and 
they have not been raised in three 
years. 

i ee 

The school board wants to give 
the teachers a raise, so as to attract 
new teachers and keep the teachers 
it has. But the voters of St. Paul 
have twice voted against the neces- 
sary pay raise. 

The desperate school commissicn- 
ers dropped the boom this week. 
They raised the teachers’ pay $50 a 
month, and found the money for the 
pay raise by cutting out all ‘he 
“frills” in the school system tiiat 
could be found. There will be ao 
high school football or basketball 
next year, nor any drama, choral 
groups or debating. There will be 
no kindergartens. The school cay 
will be reduced, and the high school 
students will be allowed to take oly 
four subjects. Building maintenance 
and the opening of new buildings 
will be cut back. 

In other words, the citizens of St. 
Paul will be getting just what they 
pay for, and just what they asked 
for. If they don't like it, they can 
reach down in their pockets and pay 
the price. A school system cannot 
run without teachers; that’s basic. 

= & 

The tragedy is that so many of the 
things St. Paul’s school children are 
being deprived of are things that 
are important complements to their 
education. Kindergarten is a neces- 
sary preparation for elementary 
schooling. Debating, drama and 
competitive sports programs should 
be part of a high school student's 
training for future life. But these are 
not basic educational needs, and the 
school board made the right deci- 
sion when it decided to sacrifice 
these things in favor of the mini- 
mum needs of the schoo] system for 
more teachers. 

The St. Paul situation should re- 
mind all of us that we. will get what 
we pay for in our educational sys- 
tems. If we want our children to 
have the best schooling available, we 
must be ready to pay the price. 
That is not a low price today, }ut 
parents and taxpayers have the °e- 
sponsibility of choosing between a 
few dollars on their taxes and the 
future of their youngsters.—Racine 
Journal, May 7, 1956. 
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If Michigan is your home state, chances are you have 
already seen this advertisement. Or, if you live in one of 
the other Midwest and Rocky Mountain states where 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) products are sold, you 
may have seen an advertisement very much like it with the 
same straightforward information about direct taxes on a 
gallon of STANDARD RED CROWN Gasoline in your state. 
This is the type of factual, informative advertising so vital 
to development of a sound public understanding of the oil 
business and its products and services. 


ZA 


GOOD ROADS ARE NECESSARY 


EVEN THOUGH THEY COST / /A LoT! 


EvEerYBopY wants good roads. You do. We do. 
They are needed for business, for pleasure, for 
defense. And everybody realizes that highways cost 
a whopping amount of money. But not everybody 
understands just where the money for good, safe 
highways comes from... 


his costs and what he earns for serving you, is also 
included in the same 24 1/10-cents. 


State and federal direct taxes total another 
9 8/10 cents—which is equal to more than 40 
per cent of the price of the gasoline alone. Most 

of these taxes go for roads. 











The largest single source 


is direct gasoline taxes RED CROWN 
e e GASOLINE 
For example: A typical price of il PER GALLON 


STANDARD RED Crown Gasoline 
in mid-Michigan is 24 1/10-cents 
excluding direct taxes. For this STATE SALES 
24 1/10-cents we find crude oil, a 
transport it, refine it, and then 
deliver the gasoline to your inde- TOTAL COST 
pendent Standard Dealer. And eis 


STATE GASOLINE 
TAX 6¢ 


FEDERAL GASOLINE 
TAX 3¢ 


33 %¢ 


That’s quite a tax bill. But we all 
know that reasonable taxes are 
necessary. We are just trying to 
remind our customers and friends 
of a simple economic fact. Sub- 
tract the taxes from the price you 
pay for RED Crown Gasoline and 
you will see that an amount equal 
to more than 40 per cent of the 
i price of the gasoline itself goes 
. for direct taxes, 





24% 


vA: 














your dealer’s mark-up, covering 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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“ 


. we must never lose sight of the very 
heart of education: good teaching itself... . 
The quality of American teaching has never been 
better. But the rewards for too many teachers 
are not commensurate with their work and their 
role in American life.” 


This reference to the teacher was made in 
January 1956 by the President of the United 
States in a special message to the Congress. It 
expresses a view held by most citizens in high 
office and those who aspire to it. 


Never in history has more attention been given 
by the whole American people to the teacher 
and the school. This year a great White House 
Conference on Education was held in the na- 
tion’s capitol. Two thousand citizens partici- 
pated. In hundreds of “grass roots” conferences 
that preceded it in states and communities 
500,000 persons took part. 


Appraisals of teachers and schools come con- 
tinuously to the citizenry by press, radio, and 
television—they appear in news stories, edito- 
rials, cartoons, and dramatic portrayals on the 
screen. Nearly 500 articles on education were 
published in lay magazines of national circula- 
lation during the school year that closed June, 
1956. Most of them dealt with the problems of 
education intelligently and understandingly. 


move! 


Teachers themselves are energetically at work 
in the renewed activities relating to schools and 
education. More than 659,000 of them belong to 
their national professional organization. There 
are 5,900 local associations affiliated with the 
NEA. The combined membership of the state 
associations is 1,200,000. During the current year 
there were more conferences and workshops for 
the improvement of instruction than had been 
held any previous year. A record number of col- 
lege graduates are ready to enter the classroom. 
The president of the NEA has inspired teachers 
across the nation with the slogan, “Proud to 
Teach.” 


This is an exciting year for the teacher. Con- 
cern for education is on its highest plateau in 
American history. This, too, is a crisis. Not a 
threat, but a promise. There is, of course, much 
to do—construct school buildings, provide even 
more teachers, establish rewards for all teachers 
“commensurate with their work.” But the whole 
American people are now working toward these 
goals. Teachers, themselves, cannot fail. They 


will not. If you have not yet joined your national, 


state and local associations, it’s your move! 


it’s your move! 
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Teacher Time Program 
Features Variety of 
Subjects for Teachers 


ADISON—Teachers will find interest- 
ing and important subjects considered on 
Tea her Time for the remainder of this 
cak adar year, reports Frank N. Brown of 
the Department of Public Instruction in 
cha ze of the planning of the broadcasts. 
The e programs over the Wisconsin State 
Rac'o Network are broadcast every Tues- 
day from 4:00 to 4:30 P.M. for the bene- 
fit cf teachers and all other citizens inter- 
ested in education. 

The Nov. 20 program entitled, “A Cen- 
tury of Progress,” will commemorate the 
100th birthday of the kindergarten in Wis- 
consin. For Nov. 27 the theme, “Who’s 
Who in Public Relations,” will be high- 
lighted. Leaders in the field of public re- 
lations will discuss the part every school 
employee can play in developing favorable 
attitudes toward education. 

“Do You Know These Books?” will be 
the topic for Dec. 4, featuring the books 
that will help children in living and learn- 
ing. On Dec. 11, the subject will be “Par- 
ents Want to Know.” It will be a return 
to that all-important subject of helping 
parents to understand the present day 
reading program. 

Dec. 18, the last of the series for 1956, 
will explain the function of the library. 
“Making the Most of the Library” will 
emphasize the library, its organization, 
materials and use. 

The program of Teacher Time will be 
resumed on Jan. 8 and will continue until 


May 7. 


Biology Council Seeks 
Leaders to Prepare Aids 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—High school 
teachers of biology who are especially in- 
terested in improving laboratory and field 
work in secondary school biology courses 
are invited to apply for appointment to a 
group that will prepare a sourcebook of 
laboratory and field studies for such 
courses. The project is sponsored by the 
Committee on Educational Policies of the 
Biology Council, Division of Biology and 
Agriculture, National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, and by Michi- 
gan State University, with the support of 
grants from the National Science Founda- 
tion. The sourcebook will be developed at 
an eight-week writing conference, to be 
held June 24 to Aug. 16, 1957, at Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

The material will be developed by a 
group of 20 high school teachers and 10 
college and university biologists. The prime 
requirement for participants is a creative, 
imaginative approach to laboratory and 
field studies. All interested high school 
biology teachers are invited to apply. 

(Turn to page 23) 
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Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 





State English Teachers 
Scheduled for Programs 


ST. LOUIS—Wisconsin English teach- 
ers will take part in the annual national 
meeting of the National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers which will be held in St. 
Louis Nov. 22-24. John R. Searles of the 
University of Wisconsin will speak at the 
sectional session discussing the general 
topic, “Professional Training of the Eng- 
lish Teacher,” and Merritt Y. Hughes of 
the University will take part in the pro- 
gram entitled, “Literary Scholarships and 
the Teaching of Literature.” Jarvis Bush 
of the Wauwatosa High School will be 
chairman of the section on Organization 
of the High School Program for General 
and Specialized Needs. 

Harold S. Taylor, president of the Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., will 
be the principal speaker at the opening 
session at 8:00 P.M. Thursday, Nov. 22. 
In addition to the general session, 30 sec- 
tional programs are planned. 


Wisconsin Network Plans 
Special Concert Series 


MADISON—The Wisconsin State Broad- 
casting Service has planned a series of 
stereophonic concerts on Sundays from 
10:30 to 12:00 A.M., according to H. B. 
McCarty, director of the state network. 
Stereophonic broadcasting involves the 
transmission of two separate signals and 
their reception on two different receivers. 
The effects of such reception gives the 
listener the illusion of being seated in the 
presence of the musical group, with a 
third-dimensional effect coming from the 
directional sources of sound. 

To obtain the stereophonic effect two 
receivers are used with one set tuned to 
AM and one to FM. The receivers should 
be placed some distance apart so that the 
separation of the sound sources is notice- 
able. . 

Comments on an experimental series of 
stereophonic broadcasts presented earlier 
this year were highly favorable and the 
State Broadcasting Service was urged to 
continue the service. Altho so far the 
broadcasts are of nationally known orches- 
tras, locally recorded music by Wisconsin 
groups will be included from time to time. 


Stiles, UW Dean, Suggests 
Merit Rating as Means 
To Hold Good Teachers 


MADISON—Dean Lindley J. Stiles of 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Education speaking to the members of the 
Wisconsin North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools recently 

suggested that the 

way to attract and 

hold good teachers 

in the schools was 

to pay competitive 

salaries to all, and 

base raises on merit. 

Dean Stiles point- 

ed out the lack of 

incentive in the pres- 

ent uniform | salary 

scale, which pro- 

vides the same auto- 

matic pay raises to 

all teachers, whether they are better-than- 
average or barely adequate. 

“Past efforts to attract an adequate 
number of teachers have been focused 
upon providing teachers with the promise 
of security, rather than opportunity; pro- 
tection, rather than challenge; and eco- 
nomic equality rather than the rewards 
of a free enterprise system,” he said. 

“In place of high salaries and fluid 
opportunities for advancement, available 
to the successful in other professional 
fields, teachers have been offered low 
salaries, guaranteed for a year at a time: 
tenure; health insurance; sick leaves; re- 
tirement programs; and automatic salary 
schedules based largely upon years of serv- 
ice and training,” he continued. 

As an incentive, the promise of security 
worked well only in the depression of the 
1930s, when most of the leaders of the 
teaching profession today got their pro- 
fessional start, Stiles said. “Having entered 
teaching in pursuit of security, it is not 
surprising that these teachers, many with 
a depression-complex, should continue to 
place this objective ahead of all other 
incentives.” 

“Our repeated failure to obtain a sufh- 
cient number of qualified teachers to staff 
our schools during prosperous times sug- 
gests that not enough able young people 
are willing to teach for security alone,” he 
pointed out. 

“In the face of the crisis now confront- 
ing our schools, it is time to adopt person- 
nel policies which offer, in addition to se- 
curity, competitive salaries for all teach- 
ers and better pay to our better teachers. 
By such action our promising young people 
will be assured that if they enter teach- 
ing their salaries will advance as rapidly 
as their individual professional competence 
and contribution merit. Outstanding teach- 
ers, Who are already emplayed, will be re- 
warded with salaries appropriate to the 

(Turn to page 28) 





Foreign Relations Project 
Planned for November 17 


CHICAGO-—The North Central Associa- 
tion Foreign Relations Project, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin will sponsor a one-day confer- 
ence on foreign relations Nov. 17, on the 
campus of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 


More than 100 social studies teachers, 


administrators and representatives of civic 
groups are expected to attend. 

The North Central Association’s experi- 
mental program in foreign relations educa- 
tion will be discussed. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Project is sponsored by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 

The North Central Association is a 
voluntary organization. At present, 365 col- 
leges and 3,314 secondary schools located 
in 19 Mid-West states are members. 
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Delicious, easy! 


Here’s idea makes a 
big hit for buffets, 
lunches, dinners... 


EXCITING CHICKEN PIE MOLDS 


You need only 1% cups chicken or turkey bits for 
8, yummy, chicken-shaped individual pies. 


VWin-m-Easy and 
fun to do. So unusual 
and grand tasting. 
Folks are thrilled. 
Each mold turns 
out a super-delicious, 
individual pie shaped like a 
little fat hen, allt roasty 
golden-brown. Great way to 
use leftovers or stretch canned 
chicken. With molds goes 
wonderful new recipe. 





For set of 8 CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 
described, 454 x 244"... of extra heavy 
aluminum, with special, heat-holding 
surface ...and tasty, new recipe, write 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis.,and send $1. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 


Wri 


The bright, tively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
gley’s Spearmint give a little boost 


and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 





U.S. Office of Education 
Starts Research Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare announced e- 
cently the approval of the first two con- 
tracts for cooperative educational research 
in its history, reports: Marion B. Folsom, 
secretary of the Department. 

The contracts, with the University of 
Indiana and with Vanderbilt University, 
will be financed from a recent appropria- 
tion of $1,020,000 for research by col- 
leges, universities and state agencies in ‘he 
problems of education. Several other proj- 
ects are under active consideration. 

The University of Indiana will und»r- 
take an 18-month research project to <e- 
termine why capable high school stude:ts 
in Indiana do not continue their schooli:ig. 

Among the factors to be given cons d- 
eration are problems of money, health, 
family obligations, lack of concern ‘or 
education, distance from college, scholur- 
ship aid, junior college programs, as well 
as high school and college guidance 
efforts. 

Vanderbilt University will conduct a 
three-year study of causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The study will be made among children 
in the grades 7 thru 11 in Nashville and 
in Davidson County, Tenn., with the o- 
operation of public, private, and parochial 
schools and community agencies. Infornia- 
tion will be solicited from teachers, par- 
ents, attendance officers, juvenile court 
officials, and other citizens. 


John Melcher Appointed 
To Succeed Frank Powell 


MADISON—John W. Melcher of Madi- 
son has been appointed assistant state su- 
perintendent in charge of the Bureau of 
Handicapped Children by George E. Wat- 
son, state superintendent of schools. He 
succeeds Frank Powell who retired on 
July 1. 

A graduate of Milwaukee State College 
he taught for several years at Racine and 
Milwaukee. He has been employed for the 
past seven years as Supervisor of Excep- 
tional Children in the Bureau of Handi- 
capped Children. In addition to directing 
the work of the department he will have 
general supervision over the School for 
the Deaf at Delavan and the School for 
the Visually Handicapped at Janesville. 


State Colleges Report 
New Record Enrollment 


MADISON—A new record enrollment of 
11,275,13% higher than. a year ago, was 
reported by the 10 Wisconsin State Col- 
leges with late registrations expected to 
add another hundred students, according 
to Eugene R. McPhee, director of the 
colleges. 

Previous enrollment high came a year 
ago when 9,947 students enrolled. Since 
the post-World War II low enrollment in 
1952, the colleges have increased 74% in 
size. 
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Fowlkes to Direct Indian 


Science Teachers at UW 

\; ADISON—John Guy Fowlkes of the 
Uni. ersity of Wisconsin School of Educa- 
who spent most of the past two years 


tion 
in | dia advising the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. will continue on the Wisconsin cam- 


pus tis efforts to improve Indian schools. 
wlkes will direct the Wisconsin train- 
ing »rogram to improve science teaching 
secondary schools and teaching col- 


in t! 
lege: of India, made possible by UW re- 
gent: acceptance recently of $84,800 from 


the ‘ord Foundation. The grant will es- 
tabli.1 20 fellowships for Indian educators 
in the UW School of Education. Fowlkes 
is b ng assisted by Milton Pella of the 
Schoo! of Education in preparing the 
program. 

The 20 educators will arrive on the 
campus in January to spend nine months 
studying science teaching methods at the 
University, at State Colleges, and in high 
schools around the state. Their assignment 
will include actual teaching in high schools 
under the supervision of experienced Wis- 
consin teachers. 

Emphasis in the program will be on 
general science teaching to prepare the 
Indian educators to broaden the hase of 
Indian education by including generzl sci- 
ence courses in high schools. 


AASA Convention Begins 
Day Earlier Than Usual 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators will meet in At- 
lantic City a day earlier than usual this 
year—Friday, Feb. 15—so that participants 
will have a chance to see more of the 
huge display of educational exhibits which 
has become one of the highlights of 
“AASA Week.” The meeting will continue 
thru Feb. 20. 

AASA President Paul J. Misner, who is 
superintendent of schools, Glencoe, IIl., 
has announced that the convention theme 
will be “Schools on the Threshold of a 
New Era.” 

In keeping with the theme, President 
Misner is planning general sessions around 
the following topics as they relate to to- 
morrow’s world: religion, automation; 
goods, service, and technology; communi- 
cation; school finance; education and the 
dream of the people; future foreign policy; 
new requirements of citizenship; and 
anthropology. 

The AASA, with over 10,000 members, 
is one of the largest departments of the 
National Education Association. The AASA 
annual convention has become one of the 
most important educational events of the 
year and usually attracts about 19,000 edu- 
cators from all parts of the nation. 





BIOLOGY COUNCIL ... 
(Continued from page 21) 

Each participant will receive a stipend 
of $1,000. His round trip travel expenses 
between his home and East Lansing will 
also be paid. From the stipend he will be 
expected to pay his own living expenses 
during the conference. 
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Completed applications should be sub- 
mitted by Jan. 31, 1957. All correspond- 
ence concerning the project should be ad- 
dressed to: Committee on Educational 
Policies, Division of Biology and Agricul- 
ture, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 
25, D.C. 


Easum Returns to UW 
Campus from Germany 
MADISON—Chester V. Easum of the 


University of the Wisconsin history de- 
partment returned to the campus in Sep- 
tember after nearly three years as U. S. 
cultural attache in West Germany. In 
Germany he headed a staff of a dozen 
Americans and some 50 German employees 


in programs designed to promote closez 
cultural relations between the United 
States and Germany. 

The Wisconsin historian delivered scores 
of lectures at universities thruout the Fed- 
eral Republic on such subjects as prob- 
lems of federalism and states rights and 
the role and history of the U. S. presi- 
dency. Most of the lectures were in the 
German language. 

Other duties of the cultural attache in- 
cluded services as chairman of the Ful- 
bright Commission in Germany, advisor 
for other educational exchange programs, 
helping broaden programs of American 
studies in German Universities, and ar- 
ranging performances in Germany of lead- 
ing American musical and _ theatrical 
gioups. 
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GREYHOUND. 


gives more Travel Pleasure 


Scenicruiser Luxury, the newest 
and finest in highway travel 
comfort, relaxes you with velvet- 
smooth Air-Suspension Ride, 
thrills you with panoramic sight- 
seeing. There’s a complete wash- 
room on every Scenicruiser. 


FREE! COLORFUL 


Thrilling Expense-Paid Tours 
offer you carefree, pre-planned 
vacation trips, individual or es- 
corted, to gay resorts, big cities, 
scenic wonderlands anywhere in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, even 
Cuba and Hawaii! 








GREYHOUND one 
TOUR FOLDER 
Mail to Address 
; Greyhound Tour 


Department | 
71 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





City and State 





Send me special 
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U.S. Information Agency 
Seeks Job Applicants 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The U. S. In- 
formation Agency is seeking well-qualified 
candidates for positions as Public Affairs 
Officers, Cultural Affairs Officers, Infor- 
mations Officers and Bi-national Center 
Officers in its overseas missions. Candidates 
should have a record of achievement in 
public affairs, cultural affairs, including 
artistic and scholarly work, English lan- 
guage teaching, or some medium of com- 
munication. The age limits are from 31 to 
55, and the salary ranges from $5,700 to 
$10,700 per year, plus allowances. Candi- 
dates must be willing to serve anywhere in 


the world. For further information write 
to Argus Tresidder, Cultural Affairs Ad- 
visor, Room 652 Walker-Johnson Building, 
U. S. Information Agency, Washington 
25. DG. 


World Air Tour Proves 
Popular with Teachers 


WHITEWATER-—Forty-three students 
and teachers, plus an M.D., a_profes- 
sional writer, and tour director made an 
educational tour around the world last 
summer which was sponsored by Wiscon- 
sin State College at Whitewater. 


The group was welcomed and was well- 
treated at every stop. Their pictures and 








613 Gay Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


bedded in my mind. 


turn out fine. 


and opportunities offered. 


404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 





Deep Appreciation 


Washington National Insurance Company 


To most people insurance is a by-word and they just have 
insurance. When a feller needs a friend, who is closest? 
Your Washington National, and how deeply that is im- 


My last claim has been the only extensive and expensive 
claim that I’ve ever had. May my future years be free of any 
further major illness. For sure, it will not be hip trouble. 


I truly owe a most sincere thanks and very deep apprecia- 
tion to you. This claim has been above the average, I’m sure, 
but these past seven months have done wonders for me. 


A full-time teaching load is back in my hands and I glory 
in being able to handle it again. Of course, my hip is not 
thoroughly healed and I practically drag myself home at 
night, but by keeping my practical nurse to aid me with 
therapy and to be housekeeper, as time goes along all will 


Surely no teacher can afford to disregard your benefits 


Again, most grateful thanks. You most assuredly bolstered 
my morale all the way through. 


Cordially yours, 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 


For Teachers Group Insurance Information 
Write. 


Wisconsin Education Association Washington National Insurance Co. 


1121%4 Carney Blvd. 
Marinette, Wisconsin 
September 28, 1956 


/s/ Ruth M. Greene 


613 Gay Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 











write-ups about them appears in many 
foreign papers. 

The success of the world tour has caused 
a demand for a similar one next summer, 
according to Clay J. Daggett, member of 
the faculty and director of the tour. 

Some places visited were: Lisbon; Ma- 
drid; Rome; Cairo; Jerusalem; Beirut; Ka- 
rachi; Delhi, Calcutta; Bangkok; Hong 
Kong; Manila; Tokyo, and Honolulu. 


Consultants Report Area 
Meetings Well Attended 


MADISON—Amil Zellmer and Rolvert 
Munger, WEA locals consultants, report 
that over 90% of the presidents of | cal 
education associations were in attenda ice 
at the series of nine locals presidents m:et- 
ings held during the month of Octolver. 
This is marked increase over the perc: nt- 
age of presidents or representatives of 
presidents who attended the meetings ast 
spring and a year ago this fall. 

Clarice Kline of Waukesha, WEA pr si- 
dent, has also attended at least one meet- 
ing in each district during the year anc in 
some cases both the spring and all 
sessions. 

At the meeting at Shell Lake every 
president in the district was present, ind 
at Rhinelander every local association as 
represented, each rating in the 100% col- 
umn for attendance. 

“We are extremely pleased and encour- 
aged with this fine response,” said Zcll- 
mer. “It is a tribute to the WEA Locals 
Committee members who have encouraged 
attendance in their respective districts and 
to the leaders of the local education asso- 
ciations for their keen interest in the prob- 
lems facing educators and educational 
organizations.” 

WEA now has 233 local education asso- 
ciations of which 210 had either the presi- 
dent attending or a representative of the 
president. 

At the series of meetings topics of prin- 
cipal concern to teachers were considered. 
The improvement of our retirement system 
thru the addition of Social Security re- 
ceived emphasis. Other topics were teacher 
welfare programs for local education asso- 
ciations, membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association and the NEA centennial. 


Whitewater Holds Third 
Annual Guidance Confab 

WHITEWATER-The third annual 
guidance conference was held at White- 
water State College Tuesday, Oct. 9, 
according to Arnold J. Lien, chairman of 
the planning committee. 

The theme for the conference was “Initi- 
ating, Developing and Utilizing Guidance 
Programs on All School Levels.” The meet- 
ing was open without charge to all teach- 
ers, guidance workers and school admin- 
istrators in the Whitewater area. 

Glenn E. Smith, chief of the guidance 
services division of the Michigan state ce- 
partment of public instruction, was_ the 
keynote speaker, on the topic, “A Guid- 
ance Program to Meet the Tidal Wave.’ 

Following the first general session, a 
series of sectional meetings was held. A 
summary session in the afternoon ccon- 
cluded the conference. 
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y & Wisconsin Educator Named | }iji? | ) : - 

d |) To Driver Education Com. | wi rrom LOG 10 LIVING ROOM 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The appoint- a ca a 

ment of William J. Morrissey, high school : ; 

teacher of Hortonville and vice president 

of the Wisconsin Driver Education Asso- 

ciation, to the provisional committee to 

outline steps in the formation of a na- 

tions! association of driver and safety edu- 

cators was announced recently by the Na- 

© tions! Commission on Safety Education, - i a Bt Vv 

> a unit of the National Education Associa- Pe mee, iii 

© tion. The new organization, to be called coi Is Sisk E . ft 

ett By the American Driver and Safety Education 

Ort Be Assoviation, will provide services for in- 7 

« © structors in one of the fastest growing 


fields of education. 


er, B. “Tae success of driver education pro- j 
nt. fe grams is reflected in the fact that insur- 
- ance companies are reducing premiums for a 


of 
ast boys and girls who have successfully com- 

plete’ a driver education course approved “Timber!” And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
si [§) by their state departments of education,” lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
et- JF, according to NCSE secretary Norman Key. or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 
in Be “The speedy growth of driver education furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
all — programs has also been accompanied by 


cing getblene,” Key etd: “he the de- the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


ty —) mand for such courses increases, it be- 





nd — comes increasingly difficult to obtain well 
vas [ qualified teacHers. Other problems stem 
ol- — from the fact that program offerings are 
far from uniform.” 
w- — > The proposal for the new organization 
‘ll- Fe was a result of a conference of driver and 
als [> safety educators recently sponsored by 
ed [) NCSE and attended by 50 leaders in 
nd Fe safety education from 28 states. 
= In addition to planning the new organi- 
ws zation, the conference studied ways in 7. = : yk 
ngs ren se ean nae oe gaew driver Trees are one of our most valuable After branches are trimmed, huge logs 
so: - ae ety ed ucators a their respective national resources. Many lumber com- are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
si- states and types of interaction among state panies have established large-scale “tree lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
he associations most beneficial to driver and farms” where timber is grown as a crop lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 


safety education. to supply wood for our future needs. finishing mills all over America. 


A joint meeting of the safety educators 





in- 
de with student officers from 15 state student 
am P council associations brought proposals of 
si safety education activities for students and 
wi plans for continued cooperation in the de- 
it velopment of these activities. 
lu- Be 
al. |) Attractive Fellowships 
| Offered Science Teachers 
NEW YORK—The Shell Oil Founda- 
tion, Inc. has announced an expanded pro- 
al gram of fellowships for mathematics, phys- sal — 
te- Be ics and chemistry teachers. Last year more | Almost every freight train that stops at 
9, than 2,000 teachers from all parts of the lumber. Much of the rest is converted to your town delivers many useful products 
of United States applied from which 60 were pulp for making paper. Newspapers and derived from trees. There are literally 
dine vid ein coded a Magazines and most of the books in thousands of them, including pencils and 
iti- Stanford and Cornell universities the past schools and libraries are printed on paper pianos, toys and telegraph poles, rayon 
ce summer. Fellowship teachers receive allow- made from wood pulp. and cellophane, 
- ance for travel costs, tuition fees, living 
<a eee and $500 in cash to offset loss Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
— of potential summer earnings. most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system 
‘ M. E. Spaght, president of the Founda- is our railroads,.serving you at lower average cost than any other 
"a tion and executive Vice president of the form of general transportation, 
he Shell Oil Co., said, “The first year’s pro- 
d- — 22m was so successful that we plan to Association of 
| provide a significantly greater number of - . 
By fellowships for 1957.” American Railroads 
A | Teachers living east of the Mississippi WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
n- Should write to Department of Education, 





Comell University, Ithaca, New York. Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 27. 
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Interesting 
Factual 
Timely 
Stories 


You'll find these 
carefully graded 
books inspiring to 
your pupils. They be 
are helpful in stim- f 
ulating even the Zh 
most apathetic-reader. See your superin- || 
tendent’s examination copies. 
—Becky Carr 


NEIGHBORS AROUND |, 
THE WORLD TODAY | 
| 
| 
| 








By Comfort and Bailey 
£. Simple travel books 
, about the peoples in 
+ distant lands in mod- 
times—from a ]| 
Ex- 







. ern 
ee child's viewpoint. 
true to 


citing, facts and informative. 

Illustrated in color. For grades, 5—7. | 
eek er Oe ce $1.72 |} 
AR eco so 172 Ti 
Forests and Fiords _____________ 1.724) 
Here’s Carlos of Mexico ____--__ a ae | 
Temple Town to Tokyo ~_-_--_-_ live Fi 
To London, To London __---__--_ 1.88 


Our Neighbors of the Pacific ____ 1.96 


NEW AIR AGE BOOKS 
by Hazel Corson 


Two scientifically accurate, 
easy-to-read books for the 
space conscious child. Mys- 
tery, suspense, humor and 
surprise keep interest at high- 
est pitch. Fascinatingly illus- 
trated in 3 colors. Each 96 
pages—for 3d grade. 


Peter & the Rocket Ship 
Peter & the Two Hour Moon 





By Edith McCall 


Stories for beginners, 
illustrated in color. 
The big, jolly Button 
family cares more for 
fun than style, so 
Bucky’s life is full of exciting fun. | 
Bucky Buttons at the Zoo—Pre- 
primer 
Bucky Buttons—Easy Primer 
the Pet 
Buttons at the Farm—Ist Grade__ 1.40 
Co. Company—2nd Gr.___ 1.60 
Buttons at the Soap Box Derby— 
3rd Grade 
All books bound in lasting 
library bindings. 





Buttons and Parade — 












Baste 





Ask our representative about these 
books or write for description 


Benefic Press: 


OIVISION OF BECKLEY-CarROY COMPANY 








Good Books for School and Library 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39 
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Northwestern WEA Elects 
Officers at Convention 


EAU CLAIRE-—Lawrence Wabhlstrom, 
faculty member of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, became president of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation for 1957 at the annual convention 
in Eau Claire, Oct. 11-12. He succeeds 
Mrs. Claista Rake of Rice Lake. Other offi- 
cers of the Association who have been 
elected at prior conventions and who will 
succeed to the presidency are Phillip 
Meyer of Black River Falls, first vice 
president; Orvus Dodsworth, Medford, 
second vice president; and Walker Wy- 
man, River Falls, board member. Hazel 
Calhoun of Barron is the newly elected 
member of the board. Louis Slock of Eau 
Claire continues as secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, and Earl Tealey, Eau Claire, is 
the treasurer. 

At the business session of the conven- 
tion the official name of the organization 
was changed from the Northwestern Wis- 
consin Teachers Association to the North- 
western Wisconsin Education Association. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Association were: 

1. Expressed appreciation for the pro- 
gram and efforts of the National Educa- 
tion Association and urged membership of 
all Wisconsin teachers in NEA and in the 
WEA. 

2. Urged local boards of education to 
provide teacher liability insurance. 

3. Recommended that the WEA con- 
tinue to study and work for Social Secu- 
rity in addition to our present retirement 
system. 

4. Urged the WEA to institute and to 





work for an amendment to the State 
Teachers Retirement System so “that mili- 
tary service time be counted in every re- 
spect as actual teaching time in Wisconsin 
for those teachers who resumed teaching 
positions in Wisconsin after a period of 
military duty in time of war or emer- 
gency.” 

5. Urged that the WEA continue to 
study and support the concept of a metro- 
politan school district, embodying a fis- 
cally independent school board. 

6. Recommended that action be taken 
by the legislature on the recent referendum 
to provide increased annuities for retired 
teachers. 


Shorewood PTA Offers 
Students Scholarships 


SHOREWOOD-tThe Parent-Teacher 
Association of Lake Bluff and Atwater 
Grade schools, Shorewood, have set wp a 
scholarship fund for high school stucents 
who plan to enter the teaching field. The 
project is aimed to further interest in the 
teaching profession. Since the scholarship 
of $250 was first awarded in 1954, com- 
petition has doubled each year. 

Criteria for selecting the recipient  in- 
clude character, leadership, personality 
and scholastic ability along with a recom- 
mendation from the high school principal. 
Any graduating senior of the Shorewood 
High School is eligible. 

Considered in awarding the scholarship 
is a 300-500 word essay, “Why I Choose 
Teaching as a Profession”, written by all 
candidates under supervision. The seven 
members of the PTA Board of Trustees 
judge the essays. 




























































































































I've been offered five scholarships to nursery schools 
because of my finger painting. 
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i —_ sion Division and the American Founda- 

- Leader Training Course tion for Political Education which is a 7 oa ar 

i Conducted at Merrill non-profit, non-partisan national organiza- aie 

— tion receiving much of its support from 

ting MADISON—A pioneer move to develop ihe Fund for Adult Education. 

of grass roots discussions of world affairs was Local sponsors included librarians, vo- 

ner F jnitiated in Merrill, Oct. 26-27. cational school workers, county agricul- g 

A Leader Training Institute was con- tyra} agents and Extension Division field r | ELP 

to [ ducted there with the aim of preparing representatives. * 

tro- persons in northern Wisconsin to lead 

fis- J worl politics discussions in their commu- UW. Enrollment Is Third Now—no more reader Renato 
' nities. The institute was sponsored by the le t in Hist No more struggle to hold chil- 

ken [E. University of Wisconsin Extension Diwvi- rgesr in Frilstory dren’s reading interest! 

lum (© sion in cooperation with several state and MADISON-—A total of 22,067 students 

red p local agencies and the American Founda- —the third largest registration in history— Use books specially created to 
© tion for Political Education. are enrolled in the University of Wiscon- lighten your classroom load: For 
' Robert Hattery, assistant director of the sin this year, the University announced naghates: coulent"4 Wann 
) Extension Division Bureau of Government, recently. ; _ ap RE a SO 

explained that such discussion groups Only twice before has this figure been naga : 

have functioned in metropolitan areas for surpassed—in the early postwar years of Book™ series. For older children— 
© about 10 years, but not in smaller towns 1946-47 when the total enrollment the “‘You"’ book group. 

her and rural areas. The purpose of the Mer- reached the record high of 23,892, and of 

ater J rill training institute was to prepare the 1947-48 when it hit 23,561 as thousands These colorful books feature con- 

p a — way for expanding the program into small of World War II veterans swarmed to the trolled vocabularies, with subjects 

ents J towns and rural areas. Madison campus and Extension Centers. appealing to every interest. Story 

The About 40 representatives of community Of this year’s total enrollment, 16,064 contiavity gives children the im- 

the © groups from Rhinelander, Merrill, Toma- are registered on the UW campus at gun te “ened Ceaeek” pad 

ship JB) hawk, Wausau, Edgar and Athens took Madison, 4,500 at the University of ‘thicitisniiaain’ eal <i 

om- JR part. Wisconsin—Milwaukee, and 1,503 at the = a 
' Practice discussions were centered eight University Extension Centers forced bindings. 

in- | around three topics, covered in 86 pages throughout the state. 

lity of readings which participants studied be- This year’s total enrollment is an in- Plan help for yourself—NOW. 

om- § forehand. The topics were “The Atlantic crease of nearly 4,000 students or 21% Write for our complete catalog. 

pal, & Chapter,” “What Causes War?,” and _ over last year's total of 18,230 students, 

ood “Communism.” and more than 1,500 students or nearly 
' Co-sponsors were the Wisconsin Free 8% greater than the total combined 1955- 

ship ‘ Library Commission, UW Agricultural Ex- 56 enrollment of 20,535 students enrolled we Dp sii 

= © tension, the State Board for Vocational at both the University and at Wisconsin Child rens I ress 

all Adult Education, along with UW Exten- State College last year. Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, III. 
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WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
Jones +» Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 
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BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
Nystrom « Jones + Harter (Recently published) 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
Jones + Nystrom + Harter (Ready Janvary 1957) 


BEYOND THE OCEANS 
Pounds «+ Jones (Published September 1956) 
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THE BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES tells the 
story of the peoples of the world. Geography and history 
are blended naturally to give the child a balanced under- 
standing of the world, while the fundamentals of both subjects 
are retained. 


THE NEW MERGED RELIEF MAPS, in color, show altitude, 
slope, and ruggedness in vivid detail for the first time. Blick 
and white maps help clarify the lessons. Illustrations ia color, 
and in black and white, are integrated with the text. 


THE WORKSHOP after each chapter develops geography 
and history understandings in separate sets of questions 
and activities. 


SOME REL EEE 


EDUCATION DIVISION Rand MfNally & Company - P.O. Box 7600, Chicage 80 





Remember...the Rand M¢Nally Representative in your area 
is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


Robert D. Owens 
1116 25th Street 
Moline, Illinois 
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STILES SUGGESTS ... 
(Continued from page 21) 


quality of their professional service and 
to the social importance of their work,” 
he continued. 

As long as thousands of U. S. teachers 
are existing on sub-standard incomes, it 
will be difficult to establish systems of pay 
based on professional merit, Dean Stiles 
suggested. 


“Teachers, individually and in their pro- 
fessional organizations, understandably re- 
sist systems of merit increments as long 
as sO many are not receiving a living wage 
based upon today’s standards and_ high 
cost of living. Hungry people are not in- 
terested in dividing up an inadequate food 
supply on a merit basis. Before a school 
system can move with much success to a 
merit pay plan, it must first accord to all 
teachers a basic salary competitive with 
incomes in other fields, which assures them 
of .reasonable ‘freedom from want’,” he 
said. 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


Most school systems in the U. S. today 
have a uniform salary scale which starts 
low and automatically increases to about 
double the beginning level over a 12 to 15 
years period, the dean pointed out. This 
single salary plan, he said, has sound 
features: it pays elementary teachers on 
the same basis as high school teachers, and 
frees salary actions from the political 
forces that formerly “impinged heavily 
upon administrative and school board judg- 
ments in many systems.” 

“In spite of its past value as a personnel 
policy, the uniform scale, which bases 
salary increases almost exclusively on years 
of service and level of training, offers no 
extra rewards for the professionally compe- 
tent and the industrious teacher,” Dean 
Stiles told the educators. 

Some recognition of merit is practiced 
in many schools today, in spite of existing 
uniform scales, by appointing outstanding 
teachers to administrative and supervisory 
positions and by assigning them extra du- 
ties for extra pay, he pointed out. 
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Designed for 
rough treatment 
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Complete Laboratories 
Conveniently Located 
in Upper Midwest Cities 


Protect those eyes with... | 


Expansible, adjustable 
“GLASS GARD’’* headband 
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Extra sturdy all-metal frame 
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December 31, 1956. 


Address passbooks to: 


409 Insurance Building 





Notice To All Credit Union Members | 


Passbook Call as of December 15, 1956 


PLEASE send in your passbook by December 15, 1956 for audit and post- 
ing of 1956 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in 
January, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after || 


Chairman of Examining Committee, 

Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 
ANY PAYMENTS ON' LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO 
BE FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY 
WILL BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS. 


Change of Address 
Please be sure to notify the Credit Union of any change in your address. 
We must have it for mailing annual notice of dividend paid by us and 
annual financial statement, 2s well as for current correspondence. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 





Madison 3, Wisconsin 











“Many an able classroom teacher has 
felt compelled to accept an unwanted ad- 
ministrative assignment because such a 
step represented the only way in which 
his professional merit could be publicly 
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recognized and financially rewarded.” WA 

To replace the automatic, uniform scale, front 
Dean Stiles suggested a plan which: — 

1. Pays beginning teachers salaries com- oe 
mensurate with the incomes of other col- ship 
lege graduates, in engineering, scieice, ae 
business, and industry. “Had this principle is also 
been in operation in Wisconsin this year, the Tic 
all new teachers with college degrees Journ: 
would have started at minimum salaries bers | 
of at least $5,000.” 

2. Adjusts the basic salary of all teich- Geo 
ers to the cost of living and competition Orvi 
from other fields requiring compar. ble Ber 
preparation and competence. Z 

3. Gives all teachers uniform. salary ihe 
raises each six months during the first Jame 
three years of service, with possible merit Elle: 
raises, in addition, for teachers showing : 
outstanding promise. 5 Slad: 

4, Discontinues the automatic raises at Fi) long lis 
the end of the three-year period, when F in the 
teachers are normally accorded tenure, and F~ 2,008 : 
thereafter, gives salary increases for pro- zg a com 
fessional competence only except for up- H where 
ward adjustments in base pay to keep pace salaries 
with the cost of living. > sionalis: 

Rewards for professional merit should If tl 
be based on effective teaching, service to BF educato 
students, and professional contributions, ihe ve: 
and teachers themselves should participate F respect: 
in the development and application of NEA ¢ 
merit policies, Dean Stiles declared. phia ne 

Mistakes will be made in awarding consin 
higher salaries on the basis of merit, he of the 
conceded. “This will be true whether the [ bership: 
judgment of merit is made by a single believe 
administrator or with the help of many of the 


members of the staff. . . . Such mistakes 
will not be nearly as crippling to the pro- 
fession, in the long run, as are the mistakes 
made ‘automatically’ in at least 50% of the 
cases when following uniform increment 
plans. 
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“Mistakes made on merit ratings can be 
corrected in subsequent years, whereas the 
paramount error made under the _auto- 
matic salary scale of failing to reward 
good teachers for professional competence 
stands thruout the teacher’s career as @ 
source of discouragement both to the 
teacher and to all who consider choosing 
teaching as a profession,” he said. 












Citizens, statesmen, and businessmen 
appeal to teachers to extol the virtues of 
our free enterprise system, Dean Stiles 
declared. 

Public opinion, he said, is approaching 
the point where it is- willing to reward 
teachers for professional merit in order to 
retain the better teachers and encourage 
ambitious and able young people to enter 
the profession. Plans for rewarding teach- 
ers for merit are certain to be developed in 
many school systems, he predicted. 

Education, Dean Stiles concluded, must 
assume leadership in this move if they 
want better pay for better teachers without 
the sacrifice of some of the professicnal 
conditions which all teachers desire, «nd 
must have, 
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Slade Reports Growth 
In NEA Life Membership 


WAUSAU—Wisconsin is coming to the 
front in its drive for regular and life 
members in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. S. Russell Slade of Wausau, NEA 
State director, reports that the member- 
ship 'n NEA is over 2,000 above the fig- 
ure of a year ago at this time. The State 
is also climbing in life membership. Since 
the list was published in the October 
Journ! the following new NEA life mem- 
bers have been added: 


George Biwer, Wausau 

Orville F. Christian, Wausau 
Bernard A. Cunningham, Wausau 
Roland Johnson, Wausau 

Wilbur Kalinke, Wausau 

Ruth McEwen, Rothschild—Schofield 
James J. McLaughlin, River Falls 
Ellen Sweet, Wausau 


Slade has called our attention to the 
long list of life members which appeared 
in the September NEA Journal. Of the 
9.008 names, 500 were from Puerto Rico, 
a commonwealth of the United States 
where teachers have comparatively low 
salaries but a high degree of profes- 
sionalism. 


If the enthusiasm among Wisconsin 
educators for the NEA continues thruout 
the year, Wisconsin will have a more 
respectable showing at the time of the 
NEA centennial convention in Philadel- 


2 phia next July. Frankly in the past Wis- 


consin has ranked very near the bottom 


| of the percentage column of NEA mem- 
- berships in the several states. WEA officers 
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- believe that when Wisconsin teachers learn 


of the services provided by NEA they 


) will join in much ljarger numbers. 


Progress in Education 


To stimulate thinking and planning for 
post-high school education, Congress ap- 
proved an act to create State committees 
on education beyond the high school. These 
committees are to act as counterparts of 
the President’s Committee on Education 
beyond the High School. Regional and 
state conferences, to take up ways to im- 
prove and increase facilities of colleges, 
universities, community colleges, and other 
post-high school programs, will be launchea 
during the next 12 months. 

= & @ 


Delegates to the National Education 
Association convention (Portland, July 
1-7) agreed in principle to raising annual 
dues from $5 to $10. Official vote on the 
dues increase will be taken at the NEA 
convention in Philadelphia next summer. 

= & & 


During the 12 year veterans educational 
program (which ended July 235 for all but 
a few World War II veterans ) some 8,000,- 
000 ex-servicemen attended college, voca- 
tional schools, and received on-the-job 
and on-the-farm training. 

* & © 


The Council for Basic Education came 
into being recently, financed by a founda- 
tions grant (name of foundation kept 
secret). Prime mover behind the new 
organization was Arthur Bestor, author of 
“Educational Wastelands,” who believes 
that the schools have been neglecting the 
fundamental disciplines. 

* * @& 

The NEA Research Division released an 
important study entitled, “Teacher Opin- 
ion on Pupil Behavior.” The monograph 
examines the ever-pressing problem of 
school discipline. 
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‘| wonder why only the back seats are sold out... 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Congress approved the Library Services 
Bill, designed to bring books to rural and 
small communities. The measure has been 
under consideration for the past ten years. 
It carries an authorization for $7,500,000 
a year, but Congress gave only $2,050,000 
for the coming year, enough to get the 
plan undet way. 
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'. QANDA 


Question: So much to do—so little 
time—how can a conscientious 
teacher find relief? 


Answer: For classroom reading, 
use books designed to make your 
work easier—books with subjects 
appealing to every interest—with 
story continuity, encouraging chil- 
dren to ‘‘read through.” 


For beginning readers, choose the 
new ‘‘| Want To Be”’ books or the 
Or 
the ‘‘You"’ book group, for older 
All with durable, 
forced bindings. Controlled vocab- 


popular ‘True Book"’ series. 


children. rein- 


ularies, of course. 


Your first step toward an easier 
work load: Write for our complete 
catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The 
mvu.t comprehensive course of its kind on the 
ma ket, covering every phase of story and arti- 
cle writing for tots to teens. Learn the step-by- 
step p ocedure from one whose work is appear- 
ing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Persona! 
crit'cism included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAV'DSON 


Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
ANNOUNCE ALBUMS 3 & 4 
Creative Play for Primary Grades 
ALBUM 3 (3 records) 78 RPM $6.25 ppd 
Our Playground, Raindrops, Halloween 
ALBUM 4 (3 records) 78 RPM $6.25 ppd 
A Train Story, The Cowboy, Joyous Bells 

i Brochure Upon Request 
P.O. Box 1106, Santa Barbara, California 











Meets all teacher requirements 
THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9, 10, 11,.12 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 

















MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-Y, 7464 Clark St., Chi- 


cago 26, Ill. 


—CRAFTS— 


You'll find them in our new 1957 Catalog 
of Handicraft Ideas. Many exciting and 
interesting classroom items are available for 
your selection. 


Write for your FREE CATALOG 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4705 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, O. 
34. ELMWOOD PARKWAY (Elmwood 
Park) CHICAGO 35, ILL. 

















Universal fev orites designed rv ee 
and elementary grades. Each record has com- 
plete, easy to understand instructions. 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR OUR BIG : n 
OR O z gar 
FREE C< DS 
2480 THOMPSON VENTURA 
CATALOG BOULEVARD CR) venan, 

















| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back gvarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 








BOOK SALESMAN WANTED 


cational pu blisher offers opportunity 

lified man for promoting elemen- 
s_to schools and libraries in 
Established te rritory will pay | 
000 to $12,000 depending upon 
vidual ability. Salary and commis- 
Must have a background in teach- 
or book sales. Opportunity for 
ued income growth with rapidly 
ding company. Write, giving qual- 
tions to Publishing Division, Beckley- 
dy Co., Chicago 39, Ill 









































YOURS 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profits. (Benson Barrett) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


20 Catalog of books pre-planned to blend 
information with enjoyment in the devel- 
opment of reading skills. Unusual, fascinat- 
ing subjects hold classroom interest, en- 
courage students to “read thru,” lighten 
teachers’ loads. Grade interest level and 
grade reading level indicated for each 
book. Carefully graded vocabularies, proper 
type size, beautiful color artwork, sturdy 
cloth bindings (reinforeed). (Childrens 
Press) 


25. Highways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
8-page lesson topic, which takes your 
class on tours to America’s best-loved 
shrines. If additional Iesson topics are de- 
sired, jot down the number you need—not 
more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture, in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 
(American Seating Co.) 


41. New No. 57 Teachers Buying Guide. 
Its 96 pages contain over 3,500 items. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Hlinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


54. 56. (57, 93. OF 120: 


Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Address 
City 
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Use This Coupon 


25. 38. 41. 42. 43. 49. 64. 
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Workbooks, posters, games, books, sup. 
plies and equipment are completely de. 
scribed and _ illustrated to make this , 
source book for teaching material. (Beck. 
ley-Cardy Co.) 


42. Brochure in Rhythm Time Record, 
shows how the records can be used by 
teachers, parents and children to serve 4 
avenues for active participation in new 
play ideas. (Rhythm Time Records) 













43. Folder on “Origins of New Eng!and” 
tour, summer 1957. A study course oy 
wheels covering American History, /620- 
1820. University Credit. Also a folder o 
European Tours 1957. (Arnold Tours) 







49. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Ar, 
Music, Sociology, Language, Journilism, 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” cred:t te. 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 


53. Clear The Track. A cartoon narrative 
on the railroads’ fight against the elements 
One examination copy per teacher with 
Teacher’s Plan. Classroom quantity on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

















54. Brochure 20 pages, well illustrated 
gives the itineraries of three 11-ccuntn 
tours to Europe for the summer of 1957 
(Caravan Tours) 








56. Europe in 1957 consists of colorfil 
folders on 47-51 day, 8-country itineray 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus ‘Tour, 
from January thru September. Tour cos 
$1,445 and up. 


57. “The Children’s Hour” Reproduction 
of Longfellow’s poem in his own hant- 
writing—together with information on the 


Children’s 
favorite stories, 
(Spencer Press) 
64. Brochure on Europe for Summer 


country, 60-70 days in Europe. (Europe 
1957. Gives itinerary and costs for 12-2) 












Hour 16-volume collection 
poems and_ biographies 












Available in 
school year | 
of 1956-57 
only 
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Recess Time 
Takes the Blame . 


Editor: “You wish a position as a proof- 
reader?” 

Applicant: “Yes, sir.” 

Editor: “Do you understand the require- 
ments of that responsible position?” 

Applicant: “Perfectly. Whenever you 
make any mistakes in the magazine, just 
blame em on me, and I'll never say a 


| Wise Observation 


A schoolboy was making a speech about 
the national debt and said: “It’s too bad 
that the future generation can’t be here to 
see the magnificent things we are doing 
with their money.” 


Just in Time 


A problem child was becoming too well 
acquainted with the principal’s office. One 
day the principal showed her annoyance. 

“Tiis makes the fifth time I have pun- 
ished you this week. What have you to 
say for yourself?” 

“Tm glad it’s Friday.” 


Brevity 


A young reporter, asked to cut his ver- 
wrote the next day as 
follows: 

“James C. Humphries looked up the 
shaft at the Union Hotel this morning to 
see if the elevator was on its way down. 
It was. Aged 24.” 


Not Obligated 


The boss returned in a very good 


' humor from lunch and called the staff in 


to listen to a couple of jokes he had 
picked up. Everybody but one girl in the 
corner laughed uproariously. “What’s the 
matter?” grumbled the boss. “Haven’t you 
got a sense of humor?” 

I don’t have to laugh,” 
‘Tm leaving Friday.” 


said the girl. 





TRAVEL RIGHT 


Evrope—Request reservations NOW. 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [| 
2. Conducted tour folders—Europe [] USA [] 
3. Origins of New England Tour [_] 

“A Course on Wheels’’ American History 
from 1620-1820. 3 Hours University Credit. 
For World Wide Travel Specify 

Wishes and Write 


79 Newb St. 
ARNOLD TOURS alg ly a 








VACATION TOURS 
Leaving Chicago on Dec. 22: 
9-day Florida tour $207.95 Tax $13.16 
16-day Florida tour $332.95 Tax $19.11 
8-day Gulf Coast & Deep South $171.50 
Tax $5.65 


Write for folders. 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE, Evansviile, Wisconsin 








12-20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 
By air, all-expense, $1130—$1305 
; Write now for Summer ‘57. 
Evrope—255 Sequoia—Pasadena, Cal. 
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Knitting for a Purpose 


Little boy: “Daddy, why do mother’s 
friends always bring their knitting when 
they come here?” 

Father: “Well, it gives them something 
to think about while they talk.” 


50-50 


Husband: “When are you going to quit 
driving from the back seat?” 
Wife: “When you stop cooking from 
the dining room table.” 
= * & 
There’s no better way to get ahead than 
to use the one you've got. 


Frame of Reference 


Did you hear about the rich Texas oil 
man who visited Paris recently? He leaned 
way back to look up at the Eiffel Tower 
and mumbled: “Wonder how many bar- 
rels that ’un produces!” 


Speaking Part 


“Dad, guess what? I’ve got my first part 
in a play,” said the budding young actor. 
“I play the part of a man who’s been 
married for 25 years.” 

“Well, that’s a good start son,” replied 
the father. “Just keep at it, and one of 
these days youll get a speaking part.” 
Reply in Kind 

Little sister was entertaining the visi- 
tors, until her mother was ready. One of 
the ladies remarked to the other with a 
significant look, “Not very P-r-e-t-t-y,” 
spelling out the word. 

“No,” answered the 
S-m-a-r-t!” 


child, “but awful 
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1957 


Olson's Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 49 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1445 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1635 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-57. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
’ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

ae through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languag Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


swe conmnroaat &o 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














MEXICO 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS VACATION 
A DELUXE PLANE TOUR 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 
Amazing Itinerary at low cost 
For further information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO-TOURS 
307 North Moin Wichita, Kansas 








IT | 
YOURSELF’” | 


Travel Planner | 


SLIDE RULE | 


HOWARD WEBER 


Kacser Travel Bureau, A.S.T.A. 
| 1604 W. Vliet Street 
| Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


Call or Write: WE 3-5414 











EUROPE:79 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


Sailing on June 18th, July $th and August 20th. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED... 
Includes round trip tourist steamship on EMPRESS of 
BRITAIN, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, trans- 
portation, transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 40 members. See your Trave! 
Agent or write for Free Illustrated Bookiet No. 35. 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. STATE ST. +» CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 35. 
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comments 
from the 


This We Recommend 


@ A year ago the WEA Council on Education adopted 
a platform of principles which states our beliefs and 
our ideals. Educators everywhere are working to 
achieve these aims. 

Among the several planks of the platform is the fol- 
lowing statement of policy: 

That educators promote a greater public awareness 
of the contributions of education and a keener sensi- 
tivity to its problems. 

During the past vear two significant events have 
given educators a golden opportunity to make the nub- 
lic more conscious of the importance of our schools to 
promote and protect our mode of life. The White 
House Conference on Education together with the 
Wisconsin Conference on Education, which preceded 
it, afforded school personnel the chance to sit at the 
same roundtable and to talk with representatives of 
industry, the farm, labor, professional peovle and the 
general public. The resulting discussions centered 
around kev subjects. How can we get and keen good 
teachers? What should be taught? How can we finance 
the increasing demands for more and better schools? 
How can we provide the buildings to house the human 
tide which is now engulfing our present facilities? How 
can we secure a better public understanding of the 
many educational problems to be solved? 

A most healthful sign of the times has been the crea- 
tion of a statewide committee composed of some mem- 
bers of the conferences of last vear to exnlore and to 
promote the means to keep public attention focused 
upon education’s problems until a solution is found. 
Immediately following the state conference a year ago 
some educational leaders in counties and cities planned 
and promoted meetings which drew into the d'scus- 
sion people of the community. Would that more of such 
sessions were on the agenda of local educational 
associations! 

The public school is public business, and the public, 
which makes all final decisions either thru popularly 
chosen boards of education or thru referenda, must be 
informed. If it is done teachers must either lead or see 
that someone else does. 

The second important event of the vear thru which 
the public becomes better acquainted with their schools 


is American Education Week. From November 11-17, 
hundreds of educators thru local educational associa- 
tions or educational leaders have invited thousands of 
parents and others interested in better schools to visit 
the schools. Altho everyone is welcomed to visit the 
school any day of the year, all are encouraged to do so 
especially during American Education Week, Follow. 
ing AEW our office receives hundreds of clippings from 
state newspapers which tell the story of local commu. 
nity observance of AEW. All of these activities are a 
part of the general pattern to acquaint the public v ith 
our schools. 


This practice deserves the attention of every cl iss. 
room teacher and administrator. It is the function ind 
professional dutv of evervone to “promote greater pub- 
lic awareness of the contributions of education and a 
keener sensitivity to its problems.” George can’t d» it 


all. 


Convention Reactions 


@ The 1956 WEA convention is history. As usual 
reactions range from comvlete satisfaction to some dis- 
appointment. The general sessions stimulated discus. 
sion among members as well as re-evaluation of opin- 
ions. Some sneakers dealt with professional topics while 
others dwelt in the realm of politics. 


Since this is one of the few conventions which has 
been held prior to an election, we were bound to get 
some political repercussions to the remarks of sneakers 
who said things which were contrary to the political 
beliefs of some individuals and who polled the teach- 
ers on presidential nreferences. It is extremely difficult 
for sveakers to talk on current national and_inter- 
national problems without saving something to reveal 
their views on political issues. In fact, who would want 
a sveaker who didn’t have opinions? 


Altho our officers try to avoid partisan political talks 
bv steering clear of office holders or candidates for 
office in an election vear, yet thev cannot predict what 
a news commentator, a free lance writer, or any 
syeaker mav sav. Believing in freedom of sneech the 
WEA officers never advise the sneaker to sav only the 
popular things and to avoid unpopular or controversial 
issues, Officers of the Association do not believe in 
censorship, vet thev object to any speaker using an 
audience as a sounding board for the advantage of any 
political party or any individual. Furthermore voting 
is a personal matter and is to be kept secret. Some 
teachers don’t mind standing up to be counted on any 
isste while others prefer to keep their beliefs to them- 
selves for reasons of their own. The Association has to 
work with all elected officials thruout the year and it 
becomes bad policy to become aligned with or labeled 
as supporters of any political party. 

By and large the comments about the convention 
were very favorable, and from our experiences of the 
past vear we can build for the future. 








November ! 





